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Painting by Harry Morse Meyers—‘‘Grove Dusting in Greece—U.S. Style.” 


America the Provider—Chemicals 


B* MAKING many bushels of food grow where one grew before, 
in this country and abroad, American fertilizers are helping 
to solve the world’s food problem. Crop and health pests also 
are being reduced by chemical control 

The fertilizer industry is but one branch of the vast chemical 
industry, the products of which range from heavy industrial 
chemicals, acids, salts and alkalies to extremely complex dye- 
stuffs, plastics, synthetic fibres and medicinals. 

Perhaps no other industry rests as much on modern science as 
does the chemical industry. It is estimated that for every 10,000 
persons on its payroll there are about 300 research workers. 
The United States is the world’s largest producer and consumer 
of chemicals, and likewise the most nearly self-sufficient. 

In 1939 our chemical exports amounted to $164 million. In 
the latest year they had increased to $500 millions’ worth of 
chemical products annually. 

Keeping pace with expanding American industries, National 
City’s world-wide branches afford unequaled banking services to 
manufacturers, traders and shippers. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing *“Overseas Banki ng Service.” 
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ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Recife 
(Pernambuco) 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAi ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 

CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 





CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 

COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 


Havana : 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 

Caibarien 

Cardenas 

Manzanillo 

Matanzas 

Santiago 


Every 3 seconds 
@ customer is 
served overseas 





ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


HONG KONG 


Bombay 
Calcutta 


JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited) 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
lima 


BRANCHES 
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PHILIPPINES 
Cebu 
Manila 

PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 

REP, OF PANAMA 
Panama 

SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Where rubber lasted 14 times 
as long as steel 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT rain of rocks formerly wore 
out half-inch steel plates every six 
months, 

Gravel plants separate their stones 
by size, for different uses—and the 
big ones really punish anything they 
hit. To make it worse, the steel plates, 
onto which the stones used to slide, 
are hard to get at, and replacement 
Was a nuisance as well as a high cost. 

Someone had heard that B. F.Good- 


tich had a rubber called Armorite, 
specially compounded to stand this sort 


of beating. The plate that catches the 
rocks shown in the picture was covered 
with this BFG rubber seven years ago. 

Since then 800,000 tons of gravel 
have been processed in this plant and 
there still is no sign of wear on this 
water-lubricated rubber. It has lasted 
14 times as long as steel a half inch 
thick. 


Developing special rubbers to meet 
special conditions like this is a regular 
occurrence at B.F.Goodrich. Don’t 
think of rubber as a single material. 


B.F.Goodrich engineers have de- 
veloped hundreds of rubbers to meet 
hundreds of special problems — to 
stand heat, acids, oils, sunlight, excep- 
tional wear, abrasion, tearing and many 
other conditions. Don’t decide that 
rubber cannot serve you or improve 
your product or process until you find 
out what B. F. Goodrich has developed. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 


trial Products Division, Akron, Ohio, 


B.F Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 














“So dinner isn’t ready yet, 
my World Expert!” 


Did you ever start looking at the affairs of the world through the 
pages of an atlas? It’s engrossing. You, too, are quite likely to for- 
get dinnertime, but you'll find becoming an armchair analyst well 
worth the time. 

Your Rand M¢Nally World Atlas—as accurate and authorita- 
tive as over 90 years’ experience can make it—will be an invaluable 
help in making you a World Expert. It can be the pivot of a whole 
new understanding of What’s Going On in the World for you. 

Rand M¢€Nally is proud of its leadership in the making of 
atlases and maps. We feel that they comprise a real contribution 
to the understanding of the world. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks * School Maps « Children’s Boo.’s « Road Maps « Travel Folders « Tickets e Coupon Books 
Maps « Atlases « Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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Communism vs. Fascism 


My attention has been belatedly called 
to your report in the Nov. 10 issue on the 
riot in Philadelphia’s Independence Square 
where a gang of hoodlums broke up a PCA 
meeting held to protest the conduct of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties hearings on Hollywood. By careful 
elimination of a certain group of essential 
facts and by distortion of the facts you do 
present, you have succeeded in giving a 
totally false i impression of what took place, 

You refer to the rioters as “staunchly 
anti-Communist.” This is a remarkable 
use of semantics. A more appropriate ad- 
jective for them might be “staunchly pro- 
Fascist.” Hitler’s storm troopers too were 
“staunchly anti-Communist” and_ they 
used similar methods to suppress free 
speech. You say that, “explaining that 
while they believed in free speech, they 
were opposed to party-line meetings being 
held in the birthplace of American liberty.” 
This is such a glib apologia for this dis- 
graceful incident that I am shocked that 
even Newsweek should stoop to it. As 
Newsweek editors know, the techniques 
used by the Thomas-Rankin committee 
have been condemned by newspapers from 
The New York Times to the Republican 
New York Herald Tribune to the con- 


servative Detroit Free Press. 


A recording was made of the riot. The 
dialogue discloses such remarks as “Gerald 
L. K. Smith will take care of you.” Wit- 
nesses in the audience heard such racist 
taunts as “Go back to the ghetto” and 
“Ubangi.” 

Newsweek carefully omits mention of 
the speakers. One of them was Stetson 
Kennedy, author of “Southern Exposure,” 
the enterprising young newspaperman who 
uncovered the revival of the Ku Klux Klan 
in the South and who came North to be 
hooted down by the KKK’s counterparts. 
Two of Mr. Kennedy’s ancestors, inci- 
dentally, were signers of the Declaration of 
Independence in Independence Hall. An- 
other speaker was Francis Fisher Kane, 
81-year-old former United States Attorney 
and long a staunch fighter for civil liber- 
ties. Just a few years ago, he was given 
the Bok Award, was voted Philadelphia’s 
outstanding citizen. When Mr. Kane spoke 
up for tolerance, missiles were thrown at 
him. One struck a man on the platform, 
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“ve always been a part 
of . 

8 

é of your telephone service’’ 
i" *You’ll find my name on your Bell telephone 
- —you see it on reels of cable being fed into 
i. manholes or strung on pales—you'll find it, too, 
of 


on the complex equipment in your telephone 
1e, exchange. 





















nd “As the supply member of the Bell Telephone 
en team, I manufacture equipment, purchase sup- 
ke plies, distribute both to the telephone com- 
at panies, and install central office equipment. - 
m, 
“Year in, year out, I help my Bell Telephone : 
7 teammates to give you the world’s best tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible cost. 
“Remember my name—it’s Western Electric.” 
MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 
of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone apparatus and central office 
apparatus companies. supplies. equipment. 
, | A UNIT OF THE BELL. SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
47 
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These are some types 
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LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
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At the first sign of a 


COLD or 
SORE THROAT 


Gof 
LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


This prompt precaution may help 
“nip a cold in the bud”’, so to speak, 
or lessen its severity. Here’s why: 


Listerine Antiseptic quickly kills 
millions of threatening germs called 
“secondary invaders’. . . the very 
ones that many authorities hold re- 
sponsible for much of the misery 
of a cold. 

_ Reduces Surface Germs 
In other words, Listerine Antiseptic 
attacks germs before they attack you 
... helps guard against a mass in- 
vasion of bacteria into the throat 
tissues. 


Repeated tests have shown that 
15 minutes after the Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle germs on the mouth 
and throat surfaces were reduced as 
much as 96.7%, and as much as 80% 
one hour after. 


So, at the first hint of a throat 
tightness, a sneeze, or a sniffle, gargle 
with Listerine Antiseptic . . . quick! 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


P.'S. Have you tasted that eye-opening MINT flavor of the NEW Listerine Tooth Paste? 
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broke his glasses, and he had to be led 
from the platform with blood streaming 
down his face. 

In a recent broadcast, actor Gregory 
Peck, a member of the PCA National 
Board, rightfully pointed up the connec- 
tion between the Thomas-Rankin commit- 
tee hearings in Washington and what 
happened in Philadelphia. “So the Un- 
American Activities Committee bears its 
tragic fruit,” Peck said. “A word flung 
hysterically in a hearing room becomes a 
stone flung deliberately in a public square.” 

As The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ex- 
pressed it, “The performance in Philadel- 
phia was born of that very Congressional 
investigation and is a tragic example of 
how one violence against civil liberties 
can lead to another.” 


Frank Krnepon 
yo-Chairman 

Progressive Citizens of America 

New York City 

Newsweek believes as firmly in freedom 
of speech and assemblage as it does in the 
right of Congress to conduct investiga- 
tions. In quoting what the Philadelphia 
demonstrators said, it was merely report- 
ing and did not seek to justify what they 
did any more than it sought to justify 
what John Howard Lawson said when. it 
quoted his remarks to the Congressional 
committee at length. 

In the PCA dispute, there were Jews on 
both sides, for the meeting was broken up 
by groups which included members of the 
American Legion, the Military Order oj 
the Purple Heart, and the Jewish War 
Veterans. NEwsweEeEk hesitates to charac- 
terize these organizations as “staunchly 
pro-Fascist” and liken their members to 
“Hitler's storm troopers.” Or is it PCA’s 
assumption that anyone who opposes Com- 
munism is thereby a Nazi? 


Stamps of Beauty 


If philatelists had their say, no such 
confederation of Newfoundland (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 20) would ever be consum- 
mated. No country is held in greater 
esteem by philatelists for its stamps, be- 
cause of their unexcelled loveliness, in- 
tegrity, and topical interest. 

Newfoundland’s first postage stamps 





For beauty as well as utility 
Newsweek, December 1, 1947 











Your Christmas will be much more 
joyful if it includes a Mercury—the 
car that promises you and delivers 
more of everything! 





Like roominess? Here’s more of it! 


For owning a Mercury is like asking 
for everything you want...and getting 
even more! 


It’s wide and roomy, yet sleek and 
graceful. It’s big and massive, yet so 








WL OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 
We 


v WITH 


easy to handle. It’s right in fashion, 
yet has enduring beauty. Powerful 
and lively, yet thrifty, too. 


The more you pal around with your 


Mercury and the better you get to 





Pickup and “‘go’’? Definitely more! 


know it, the more you like it. Shop- 
ping, or delivering presents, or even 
long trips are more fun when you’re 
at the wheel of this big, bright car. 











Yes, Mercury is the perfect combina- 
tion... more car for your money any 
way you look at it. See it, drive it, 
and you'll agree that Mercury gives 





More beauty? Mercury has it! 


you more in every way. More smart 
beauty outside and in, more roomy 
comfort, more pep and pickup, more 
economy, more of everything! 


MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 











aluminum luggage that gives strength a 








aluminum toys that are light but rugged... aluminum sports equipment that lasts for years 
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nd beauty... aluminum appliances that can’t rust or corrode... aluminum furniture that moves with a touch 


Imagine a store with gifts like these... 





More and better aluminum products—7oa@y. ..with 





ACTUALLY, a department store could be 
opened today which features nothing but 
aluminum products. 


For all the products pictured above—plus 
hundreds more —are being made right 
now, offering you more comfort, more 
convenience, more beauty. 

No question about it—aluminum is prov- 
ing itself the successor to other materials 
in almost any field you can mention. 

Thus millions of people are demanding 
aluminum-made products, whether it be 
for building materials, household appli- 


Kaiser Aluminum 





a Permanente Metals product 


ances, house trailers, garden tools, or what 
have you. 

You, too, can demand —and get — these 
products. They’re being made in ever 
greater quantity because Permanente Met- 
als’, led by Henry J. Kaiser, is rushing to 
manufacturers the light, bright, lasting 
metal that makes them possible. 


In but a single year of operation, Perma- 
nente Metals’ huge processing plants pro- 
duced 175 million pounds of plate, sheet, 
and strip aluminum. Almost as much as the 
entire industry produced in the most pro- 


ductive year before the war! 

That’s why there are more and better 
aluminum products ... today ... with 
Kaiser Aluminum! 





Get the Manufacturers’ names 


For the names of manufacturers nearest you 
who make the aluminum products 
pictured above, write: 


Permanente Products Company 
Consumer Service Division, 1924 Broadway, Cakland, Califerala 
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— LETTERS 


were issued in 1857, ten years after the 
first United States postage stamp. Since 
that date it has issued 297 postage stamps 
of which 26 are air post and six postage 
dues. Scott’s catalogue values range from 
a few cents each to $2,200. 


Lioyp McKin.tey Harmon 
Coronado, Calif. 


A Land of Milk and Honey 


I have not seen Mr. Levin’s picture, 
“My Father’s House” (Newsweek, Nov. 
10), but I quite agree with his statement 
that Arab and Jew can live peacefully in 
the Holy Land. In fact, in spite of foreign 
provocations serving un-Palestinian inter- 
ests, Palestine Arabs and Jews get along 





: International 


Friends: Arab and Jewish customer 


very well together. Palestine Arabs realize 
that, thanks to the Jewish colonization, 
their standard of living has become the 
highest among Arab countries. 

During part of my British Army train- 
ing, Jews and Arabs had common sleeping 
quarters, dining halls, parades, and guard 
duty, yet I recall no incidents. Sergeant 
El Khalili was the first to teach me how 
to use a Bren gun and throw a hand 
grenade, and I feel sure that I shall not 
have to use this knowledge against my 
former sergeant. Instead of fighting each 
other, we shall wage a war against igno- 
rance, disease, and prejudice, and push the 
desert back and back until Palestine 
blooms again as a land of milk and honey 
for both Jews and Arabs. 

Santo SHEMTOV 

Tel Aviv, Palestine 


Plumbers in the Kitchens? 


_[ read that Dr. Gayelord Hauser, New 
York and Hollywood dietitian declares 
“there is a great waste of food in the 

United States” (Newsweek, Nov. 3). 
1 was rather surprised to learn that the 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Put th/s air in your business... 


UY 


e | 
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Install this new 


VENTURA FAN 


Modern Styling 


You can have fresh healthful air in your plant or 
process, with this new Ventura Fan for industrial 
and commercial ventilation. Available in a wide 
range of sizes. Send for data. 


No exposed wiring 
Smooth surface, easy to clean 


Easily installed Economical to operate 


GOOD AIR IS GOOD BUSINESS 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conroration 


AMERICAN BLOWER 
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Unit Heaters Ventilating Equipment 
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Heating and Cooling Coils Air Conditioning Equipment 
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It’s time Uncle Sam 
thought about his arteries 


Most of the great life stream that keeps you and 
your country alive—food, fuel, goods, services — flows 
through your railroads. 

The continuing ability of this life line to do its job 
and do it well depends upon a continuing, vigorous 
program of research and invention, replacement and 
improvement in plant, equipment, and service. 

This takes dollars — lots of dollars. Dollars that 
railroads must get either from their earnings or by 
borrowing—and to borrow money at reasonable rates 
railroads must have adequate earnings. But today the 
earnings that sustain your railroads are dangerously 
low. 

This year railroads expect to average less than 3% 
on their investment. But even this will not be clear 
profit. Out of it railroads must pay interest on bor- 
rowed money, rentals of property and equipment, and 
must provide for needed improvements. Most people 
think a return of 6% would be no more than fair—and 
experience has shown that railroads need 6% to keep 
their plants and equipment abreast of the times. ° 

Why are railroads faced with this situation? Here’s 
why. Since 1939 railroad wage rates are up more than 
67%... costs of materials and supplies are up 87%. 
But increases in freight and passenger charges author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
not come anywhere near offsetting these skyrocketing 
costs. 

So, in spite of handling a record-breaking peace- 
time traffic with an efficiency which has set new trans- 
portation records, railroads are faced with the grim 
reality that their earnings are far short of their needs. 

The plain fact is that in order to continue to give the 
nation the transportation service it demands, railroads 
must be allowed to charge enough for their freight and 
passenger services to enable them to earn a return 
comparable to that earned by other progressive, self- 
supporting private enterprises. 

















A survey taken among workers in 400 manufacturing plants showed that good washrooms 
are one of the four most important factors in good working conditions. 





“I can’t stand a neglected washroom!” 


MARGIE: “Last place I worked for seemed to forget how 


much a nice clean washroom like this one is 
appreciated.” 


SUE: “J guess I’m fussy, too, but I simply can’t 
stand a sloppy washroom! There’s no reason 
they can’t be as tidy as your own at home.” 


HEN men and women workers from coast to coast 

were asked what they considered the most impor- 
tant factors in good working conditions they answered: 
good washrooms, adequate lighting, safety devices and 
proper ventilation. 


This research study shows that well-kept washrooms 
equipped with plenty of hot water, soap and good qual- 
ity individual tissue towels definitely contribute to a 
pleasant relationship between employees and manage- 
ment. Good washrooms also help reduce the number of 
absences due to illness by helping check the spread of 
colds and germs, 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up . . . make sure your wash- 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges”— 
“morale-boosters,” not “‘temper-testers.” 


_ These towels stay tough when wet 


napannnnnnn 


i t= SeotTissue Towels have unusual ‘rub 
' strength” because of a patented “Duralose” 
treatment. One ScotTissue Towel dries the 
hands completely. That’s why they’re fa- 
vorites among those who’ve found the best 
is least expensive in the long run. For top 
~ quality always specify Scot Tissue Towels. 
For suggestions on how to improve your 
* washrooms, call on the 
Scott Washroom Ad- 
visory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Largest selling tissue towels in America! 


Thirsty Fibre 











Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroem Advisery Service,’’ ‘‘Duralose’’ Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, 









FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
LOCOMOTIVES 





Higher speeds, stricter schedules, 
heavier loads . . . these are the de- 
mands of today’s railroading. Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesel Locomotives are 
meeting them capably. They are pow- 
ered by the famous Fairbanks-Morse 
opposed-piston diesel engines; more 
than 314 million horsepower in active 
service have proved their depend- 
ability, ruggedness, and operating 
economy. 


Rail Blazers 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
Locomotives tuned to 
pace of modern-day 

railroading 


Little wonder that more and more 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives 
are riding the rails of America! 


Fairbanks-Morse 











A name worth remembering 


MO SEA 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
art of cooking bad food has been credited 
to women only. It seems to me the garbage 
can of public eating places is a close rival 
to the housewives’ kitchen sink. Most of 
these places surely have cooks who are no 
doubt called chefs, and a divorce wouldn’t 
end the waste of badly prepared food that 
finds its way into their garbage can or sink, 

If Dr. Hauser would get together with 
Duncan Hines on better cooking and serv- 
ing of food, the plumber could go back to 
his work and cooking would once more 
become an art. 


Guapys Lien 
Washington, D.C. 


Calling Hirohito 

REFERENCE STORY ON JAP EMPEROR MES- 
saGE (Newsweek, Nov. 17), I SUBMIT 
THAT SITUATION CALLED FOR BRAINS ENOUGH 
IN WASHINGTON TO SEND THAT MESSAGE IN 
PLAIN ENGLISH, NOT IN CODE, AND BOTH BY 
CABLE AND RADIO BROADCAST. SECOND 


METHOD MIGHT HAVE ALERTED OUR JUNIOR 
UNIT COMMANDERS 10 FORM PLANE VMs 


BRELLA OVER PEARL HARBOR, A PROTECTION 


I USED IN NAVAL WAR COLLEGE CHAR? 
PROBLEMS YEARS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR. 


G. W. KENYON 
CORONADO, CALIF, 


Vegetable Stew 


I am surprised that NEwsweEEK, usually 
careful, accepts without qualification the 
rash conclusion that omnivores live longer 
than vegetarians (NEwswEEK, Nov. 17). 

What does the experiment prove? It 
proves that rats live longer on a mixed 
diet. It does not prove that even for mice. 
It does not prove it for elephants, or :for 
lions. And it does not prove it for humans. 


Kurt RoseNnwaALp 
Washington, D.C. 
Scientists conducting nutrition studies 


have found rats the most satisfactory 
experimental. animal. 
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Out of this world--- 


into your heart! 


You'll lose your heart Y to Packard’s stunning, advanced 
Free-flow styling—luxurious interiors—beautiful new 
Console-Key instrument panel with Flite-Glo dials—and 
new Comfort-aire ventilation! 


Those three new Packard straight-eryht engines are still 
another @ heart-thrill! 


Extra power for “Safety-sprint” acceleration that enables 
you to move out front with incredible ease! 

In short, your heart &, your pocketbook, and your own 
good judgment will tell you that the new Packards for *48 
are the greatest Packards ever built! No better time to see 
them than right now! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


3 creat New PACKARD EIGHTS ror 

































% Never before have you had such a choice for that very special gift! 
Give this new Zenith table combination with the Cobra Tone Arm, or 
one of these sparkling new portable radios, and you give the best the world 
affords. The portables will give no end of pleasure —in the 
house or outdoors. They play on self-contained long life 
batteries or on AC or DC current. The table combina- 
tion, too, is easy to carry from room to room for 
superb record and radio enjoyment. Order today 
fiom your Zenith dealer ...... and be the mut 


popular Santa Claus ever! 


Table Radio-Phonograph 
hd —first time with the famous 
@ Cobra Tone Arm! Brings out 
» .” tones you've never heard in rec- 
ords before. . . . Silent-speed, record 
changer, standard broadcast radio, Wave- 


magnet, powerful new speaker. * 
: Model oss 99999 






“Zenette,”’ an exquisite, tiny personal 
radio with powerful volume, big tone, 
built-in Wavemagnet. As easy to carry as 
— a hand bag or brief case. Plays on self-contained 
battery and AC or DC current. Makes a smart table 
model for any room. 514 inches high, 77 
inches wide. Weighs only 51/2 lbs. $ 45* 
Rich maroon plastic case. 42 
Batteries extra. 


Zenith Trans-Oceanic...The aristocrat of all portables. 

Exclusive Wavemagnets pull in standard broadcast 

coast to coast, plus world-wide short wave. Plays where 

ordinary portables fail—in humid climates, planes, trains, 

autos, boats, remote areas. Works on own 40* 
long-life battery and on AC or DC current. $] 24 

Battery extra. 


*All West Coast prices slightly higher. 
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For Your Information 


GREEK GRATITUDE: This week, 
on page 42, NewswEkk presents a 
factual report on private foreign 
relief organizations, their record 
war performance, and their func- 
tions during these times of trou- 
bled peace. Behind that report 
there are innumerable stories of 
individual generosity, one of which 
reached our desks only a few weeks 
ago. The story starts with publica- 
tion on this page for the first time, 
a public notice to wit: au 














Vanton, Zante, Greece 
It is our duty to express publicly our sincere 
thanks to the venerable Sir Sidney P. Goodrich, 
professor of Greek literature in a school of 
Ripon, Wisconsin, 120 Tygert St. Such a merci- 
ful man deserves our sincerest gratitude for his 
worthy undertakings and the Greek nation, 
along with its future generations, will always 
remember the honorable name of Sidney P. 


Goodrich. 
Nick D. Drogitis 


Dr. Goodrich is a professor of classics at Ripon College. 
Nick Drogitis is a merchant tailor in Greece. 

In the spring of 1945, the mayor of Ripon received a letter, 
written in Greek, which he referred to Dr. Goodrich for trans- 
lation. Dispassionately, Mr. Drogitis, its author, explained 
what the war had done to him and his seven dependents and, 
with quiet dignity, asked the mayor to have a collection 
taken up among the citizens of Ripon in behalf of him and 
his fellow townsmen. Mr. Drogitis enclosed a certificate signed 
by the president of the Merchant Tailors’ Association of 
Zante testifying to the essentials of the history. 

Dr. Goodrich says he was moved by this appeal “from a 
modern heir to the traditions of Themistocles, Pericles, and 
Demosthenes.” His wife and he sent a box of old clothes and 
shoes. Correspondence was exchanged and more boxes fol- 
lowed. But Mr. Drogitis’s gratitude could not be limited to 
letters. He wrote to Newsweek, enclosing stamps as pay- 
ment for publication of a notice which he wanted the world 
to read. 

Mr. Drogitis has somewhat overestimated our readership. 
But we should like to quote Dr. Goodrich on his Greek 
friend’s feelings: 

“T really have no intention of meddling with President Tru- 
man’s plans for relief, or of taking the Marshall plan into my 
own hands! Besides being somewhat embarrassing, how touch- 
ing Drogitis’s gratitude is! To think that so little can mean 
so much! Of course, his is only one of thousands of Greek 
families—millions of European families—fine people, suffer- 
ing destitution which most of us Americans can scarcely 
imagine. It makes Mr. Luckman’s proposals seem almost 
ridiculously simple, doesn’t it?” 


THE COVER: Scenes of violence such as shown in this Key- 
stone shot of an Italian resisting arrest on a corn-hoarding 
charge are increasing daily through- 
out France and Italy. Most of the 
unrest is attributed to Communist 
directives to provoke riots in an at- 
tempt to sabotage the Marshall plan. 
What’s behind the Red-organized un- 
rest and what is being done to prevent 
it is presented on page 28. 
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The Whisper that Grew! 
by Mr. Friendly 


Once there was a little whisper that went like this... 
























It traveled from businessman to businessman. . 


and before long it was a shout and then a roar .. 
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I.E. LOSS CONTROL" REDUCES ACCIDENTS 

80% IN ONE PLANT... INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 300Z IN ANOTHER! 





And still it kept growing . . . soon 


it was heard all over America! 
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Today the whisper is so 
tremendous we can’t 
even get it on this page. More 
and more businessmen are hearing 
it...and they’re coming to American’ 
Mutual in ever increasing numbers. 
Here’s another little whisper 
Qthat’s going great guns... 
**Psst!"’, . . said Mr. Friendly in a 

small voice, ‘‘American Mutual 

is also famous for settling claims Ki Hon 
“ a Roy hy 
If you haven't heard the whisper, di af ts, ae ye 3 
ask your local American Mutual Oe: ig 
man to explain the biggest extra in 
insurance, I.E. Loss Control*... And 
write today for your copy of ‘‘The 
All-American Plan for Business,’’ or 


“The All-American Plan for the Home.’ American Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


quickly, fairly, in a friendly sort of way!" 


Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. A-76, . 
142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

House Democrats are set to challenge 
again Republican estimates of economies 
effected by the GOP Congress. Representa- 
tive Gore, chief Democratic needler of 
GOP economizers last session, will keep 
tab on all funds voted to tide various 
agencies over until June 30 . . . If Federal 
Budget Director Webb resigns after the 
first of the year to return to law practice, 
Robert L. Cochran, former Nebraska 
governor, is a good bet to succeed him . . 
One of the hottest fights in Congress over 
the European aid program will involve the 
question of foreign allocation of farm 
machinery . . . The Senate Small Business 
Committee’s steel-commodities distribution 
report detailing shipments of scarce items 
to Russia and Soviet satellite nations also 
will add political fire to debate over new 
export controls. 


Atomic Power 

Top scientists working for the Atomic 
Energy Commission are now hopeful that 
power in at least experimental quantities 
will be produced from atomic energy with- 
in two years, possibly less. Production in 
commercial quantities may be achieved in 
less than the ten years widely predicted. 


Demoeratie Strategy 

Democratic Committee Chairman Mc- 
Grath wants labor leaders to take a back 
seat in next year’s campaign. He thinks 
they should work hard and speak softly. 
McGrath says the recent Kentucky elec- 
tion showed that with labor support, but 
without labor becoming an issue, the 
Democrats can win. He also thinks that 
the Democratic defeat in Pennsylvania, 
when Democrat Phil Storch was snowed 
under despite impressive labor backing, 
showed what will happen if labor becomes 
the primary issue. Earle C. Clements won 
the Kentucky governorship without ever 
mentioning the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
he voted against when in the House. It 
will be a tough job selling the labor leaders 
on the wisdom of remaining in the back- 
ground and letting others take the credit, 
but McGrath is determined to see that 
they do. 


Behind Truman’s Message 
Democratic National headquarters sold 
President Truman on the two “tough” fea- 
tures of his ten-point anti-inflation pro- 
gram—price and wage controls and con- 
sumer rationing. Final decision to ask for 
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these measures wasn’t made until a last- 
minute conference at the White House on 
the Sunday before the special session of 
Congress convened. Senator McGrath, new 
party chairman, former Chairman Hanne- 
gan, and Executive Director Gael Sullivan 
led the attack. Their arguments were aided 
to some extent by Chairman Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board and Labor Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach. Their “political” 
thinking prevailed over the combined op- 
position of the rest of the Cabinet. 
The Meyers Scandal 

The effect of disclosures before the Sen- 
ate War Investigating subcommittee, par- 
ticularly the scandal involving former Maj. 
Gen. Bennett Meyers (see page 24), is 
being closely watched by top Air Force 
brass for possible repercussions in Con- 
gress. The disclosures come at a time when 
the Air Force is preparing to ask for its 
first budget as a separate establishment— 
a budget which will be considerably above 
any heretofore proposed for the air arm. 
Incidentally, top officers are complaining 
that morale in the Air Force has sunk 
because of the Meyers revelations. 


GOP Price Worry 

Republican politicians privately are 
conceding that Truman took the ball away 
from them in asking Congress to adopt se- 
lective price and rationing controls to deal 
with “alarming” inflation. While Republi- 
can legislative leaders shout against any 
return to regimented economy or a “police 
state,” they are secretly worried about the 
reaction to this by housewives trying to 
stretch their shrinking dollars. With defeat 
of Truman’s price-control program already 
a foregone conclusion, the GOP may 
launch a campaign to convince the public 
that in proposing the program the Presi- 
dent was merely playing politics. They are 
storing up such phrases to sell to the public 
as “hypocrisy,” “cheap political trick,” 
and “government by insincerity.” 


National Notes 

Prospects for Senate enactment next 
year of Hawaiian statehood, already ap- 
proved by the House, appear bright. Taft 
and Vandenberg have indicated that they 
will urge early action ... Maj. Gen. (Wild 
Bill) Donovan, wartime director of the 
Office of Strategic Services, is conducting a 
quiet but intensive campaign among lead- 
ing businessmen to convince them that 
the U.S. must rebuild its psychological 
and political warfare forces to combat 
Soviet activities . . . Despite his severe 
defeat in the recent Mississippi senatorial 
contest, Representative Rankin’s  col- 


leagues believe he will be reelected to the 
House next November . . . The Daily 
Worker, distraught over anti-Communist 
Walter P. Reuther’s victory in the CIO’s 
Jnited Auto Workers, has coined a new 
labor term to describe his followers: “fac- 
tional majority.” ’ 
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Trends Abroad 

Although only one list of candidates will 
be submitted to Russian voters in the 
December-January elections, an intense 
electioneering campaign already is under 
way. Despite the housing shortage, elec- 
tioneering centers have been established 
in every Soviet city and village and an 
“Agitpoyezd,” Soviet version of a “Free- 
dom Train” equipped with movie projec- 
tors and public-address systems, is touring 
the country . . . Paraguay’s President- 
General Morinigo isn’t permitting any 
parties to organize a campaign for the 
February Presidential election except the 
one that supported him in the recent civil 
war . . . Soviet representatives are being 
so balky and generally difficult about the 


Korean question that they are making it 


increasingly difficult morally and_politi- 
cally for the U.S. to withdraw its troops. 
The Kremlin tactics may force Washington 
to keep a force in Korea much longer than 
originally planned. 


Bikini Aftermath 

Last week, sixteen months after the 
Bikini underwater atomic explosion, Navy 
reports showed some target ships are still 
radioactive and that Navy methods of de- 
contaminating them still are far from suc- 
cessful. Also, although fish life in the lagoon 
has largely returned to normal, the water 
still is mysteriously murky, much more so 
than water in the nearby ocean or in la- 
goons of neighboring islands. 


Russia’s German Army 

You can discount reports from London 
and Paris that the German Army organ- 
ized by Field Marshal Paulus under Soviet 
auspices amounts to 500,000 men. The 
Russians have been organizing the force 
since Paulus surrendered at Stalingrad, 
but even now it amounts to only 120,000 
men and 3,800 officers. The best-informed 
military sources in Berlin give these inside 
details: The Paulus army is not concen- 
trated in any one area. Instead, the units, 
in several cases running up to division 
strength, are stationed at every large PW 
camp in Russia. One of the largest concen- 
trations is at Vologda on the Moscow- 
Archangel railway. It includes a Lieb- 
knecht Division, a Thaelmann Brigade and 
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a Freiheit Corps. The army still is com- 
manded by Paulus and General Seydlitz, 
who are living in summer cottages a few 
miles west of Moscow. They also are en- 
gaged in drawing up tactical histories and 
training manuals for both the Red Army 
and any future Soviet-backed army for 
Eastern Germany. 


Canada’s Jet Transport 

A few details are coming out about 
Canada’s hush-hush C-102 transport, a 
kerosene-burning jet model which sponsors 
believe will pace commercial aviation in 
the next deeade. In mock-up it resembles a 
sleek, elongated torpedo with knife-thin 
wings and an unusually high tail. Four 
secret-design Rolls-Royce jet engines will 
enable it to carry 40 passengers through 
the stratosphere at more than 400 m.p.h. 
The prototype will fly next summer and 
the first production model will be ready in 
1950. The $8,000,000 project began two 
years ago at the Malton plant of A. V. 
Roe, a Hawker-Siddeley subsidiary, as part 
of Britain’s wartime policy of dispersing 
key industries. Secrecy has been main- 
tained because the firm believes it is two 
years ahead in jet transport development. 
Most companies are experimenting with 
interim-type gas turbine engines that drive 
propellers, but the C-102 uses straight jet 
power. 


Shake-up in Spain 
Spanish diplomats predict a_ radical 
shakeup of the Franco regime before the 


end of the year. Under the new dispensa- . 


tion Franco is to relinquish the post of 
Prime Minister and to remain as a nomi- 
nal chief of state. The first action of the 
new government, these diplomats say, will 
be to hold elections to municipal councils 
in the first quarter of 1948. 


Latin Balance of Power 

The impact of the European Recovery 
Program on the Argentine-Brazilian’ bal- 
ance of power worries the State Depart- 
ment’s political experts. A Congressional 
OK on the dollar-financing of Latin food 
shipments to Europe, they point out, 
would earn Argentina the means to ad- 
vance its armament and industrialization 
programs, while Brazil’s parallel programs 
might stagnate. Brazil’s handicap stems 
from the fact that the European need for 
its principal export, coffee, rates low in 
comparison with that for Argentine ce- 
reals and meats. 


Foreign Notes 

King Michael of Rumania now is mull- 
ing over a suggestion that as a protest 
against the Groza government he ab- 
dicate in favor of his father, Carol, 
who'd become pretender . . . Despite the 
U.S. program of aid to Turkey, Ameri- 
can visitors to Ankara find themselves 
shadowed by Turkish secret police. A 
correspondent-photographer who has just 
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returned reported the police themselves 
don’t take their assignments seriously; 
he discovered that his shadow was a 
congenial drinking companion . . . Argen- 
tina plans to import some reindeer from 
Norway and musk oxen from Greenland 
to see if they will thrive in the bleak 
southern region of Patagonia. 
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Lighter Cattle and Hogs 

Despite President Truman’s request for 
authority to force marketing of livestock 
at lighter weights, there'll be no rush to 
push a bill through Congress during the 
special session. It’s doubtful now if any 
action in this direction will be taken. The 
reasons: Hogs are now going to market 10 
to 30 pounds lighter than a year ago. High 
feed-price ratios indicate this trend will 
continue. The number of beef cattle going 
into feed lots is 15% less than a year ago. 
The government now has enough grain in 
hand to meet the minimum goal of foreign 
shipments through March. Savings to lift 
shipments to the top goal of 570,000,000 
bushels also seem possible. 


Two-in-One Planes 

The detachable-fuselage aircraft now 
being developed for military uses even- 
tually may have widespread commercial 
application. Aeronautical engineers say 
such planes could save money for com- 
mercial airlines. The same plane could 
carry a boxcar-type fuselage or change to 
a luxury passenger cabin depending on 
traffic conditions. Thus a minimum num- 
ber of aircraft would be idle in hangars. 


Home Building Prospects 

Most home builders and _ real-estate 
agents agree that the frantic demand for 
homes is tapering off somewhat. They pre- 
dict, however, that home prices won’t de- 
cline materially for several years, since 
construction material and labor costs are 
expected to remain high. At the same time, 
private housing construction is now begin- 
ning to hit the 1,000,000-a-year rate and 
may receive further encouragement from 
forthcoming legislation. In the special ses- 
sion another $1,000,000,000 authorization 
may be asked to carry through until 
March 31, 1948, the FHA mortgage-insur- 
ance authority expiring on that date. 
FHA’s $4,200,000,000 small-home mort- 
gage authorization has already been ex- 
hausted. 


Business Footnotes 

The Maritime Commission will ask Con- 
gress to appropriate $500,000,000 to start 
a new merchant-marine shipbuilding pro- 
gram. If the program is approved, it will 
probably emphasize fast, technologically 
advanced combination passenger-cargo 
ships of around 15,000 tons . . . Euro- 
pean steel requirements under the Mar- 
shall plan will give added impetus to the 
drive for expansion of the U.S. steel in- 


dustry. The Administration is expected 
to have a detailed report in January for 
Congressional study . . . Closing of the 
distilleries to save grain will cost the gov- 
ernment several hundred millions in taxes. 
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Movie Notes 

Baseball greats such as Connie Mack, 
Bill Dickey, and Joe DiMaggio will ap- 
pear in “The Babe Ruth Story.” Marty 
Brill, former Notre Dame football star, is 
testing for the role of Lou Gehrig . . . John 
Gunther’s best seller, “Inside Europe,” 
will be brought up to date in a modern 
action-shot film version. Gunther will be 
consultant and will do the narration . 
Reversing the usual procedure Universal- 
International will stage “Casbah” as a 
Broadway musical after filming is com- 
pleted. The film stars Tony Martin and 
Yvonne de Carlo in a musical version of 
the picture “Algiers,” which introduced 
Hedy Lamarr to U.S. audiences in 1938 
... Bank nights and free dishes are mak- 
ing a comeback in movie theaters over the 
country. Managers feel the need of a 
box-office stimulant in view of the doubt- 
ful quality of many recent releases. 


Radio Lines 

Clifton Fadiman, quiz-master of Infor- 
mation, Please will m.c. a new type of 
talent show in which a rotating panel of 
show-business experts will rate the ama- 
teur contestants and give them candid 
advice . . . Ozzie Nelson will adopt a policy 
like that of the comic strip, “Gasoline 
Alley,” and have all the characters in The 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet grow up 
naturally instead of holding them to their 
current ages . . . The New Year’s Day 
Rose Bowl game will be televised in Pasa- 
dena under Philco sponsorship, and film 
sequences will be flown to New York for 
reproduction on the Eastern television net- 
work . = . The current “Miss Hush” con- 
test on Truth or Consequences (see page 
59) includes a cash award of $2,000 among 
the product prizes so the winner will be 
able to pay the income tax on the prizes 
without hardship. 


Miscellany 

A big radio-record deal is brewing. * It 
involves ‘the purchase of Capitol Records, 
fourth ranking disk manufacturer, by 
American Broadcasting Co. ABC is jeal- 
ously eyeing the income CBS derives from 
its Columbia Records ‘subsidiary and the 
tie-up of NBC and RCA-Victor records . . . 
A book called “Eisenhower Speaks,” a 
collection of the general’s speeches, is 
scheduled for April publication by Farrar, 
Straus . . . Decca Records plans a new 
record-album series featuring famous 
speeches, well-known stories, and songs to 
be recorded by such stars as Bing Crosby 
and Ronald Colman. Designed for school 
and college use, they will be distributed by 
American Book Co. 
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The “soul-less corporation” 


versus 


the “benevolent government” 


HERE ARE PEOPLE (some actually posing 

as Americans) who tell you how much better 
off you would be if corporations were not run 
for profit but everything were run by the govern- 
ment for the benefit of the people. 


Let’s see. Here are the facts about your condition 
under our system of profit compared to one of 
the large countries where everything is operated 
by and for the people: 

’ 1, In America a pair of shoes costs $7. Of that, 
35¢ is profit, $1.75 of it is taxes... 
In “Country X” a poorer pair of 
shoes costs $70—10 times as much. Of 
that, $49 is taxes and $10.50 is profit 
for the government! 


2. An American. workman has to 







work about 6 hours to earn a pair of shoes. In 
“Country X” you would have to work 30 days! 


3. We think we’re being imposed on if we have 
to pay a sales tax of 3% on a loaf of bread. In 
“Country X” the people pay a tax of 75% on 
bread, 62% on soap, 82% on salt and compara- 
ble taxes on everything they buy. 


4. In America you can earn your family’s food 
in 3 hours. In “Country X” you have to work 9 
hours for much less and poorer food. 
Remember these figures when you 
hear people rail against corpora- 
tion profits and praise benevolent 
governments run “for the benefit 
of the people.” 


For the benefit of what people? 


‘WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


IY, Co cod ob b X= ¥ Molo) f=) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Price control and consumer rationing will be turned 
down by the present Congress unless members undergo a radical 
change of heart next year. 


Power to control rents, exports, and credit probably will 
be granted. Republicans may also give Truman authority to al- 
locate scarce raw materials. But they are not now willing to go 
beyond this. 

Even the Democrats in Congress are not willing to back 
Truman en bloc in his demands for down-the-line price controls. 


> What the Republican strategy will be in handling the 
price situation is not yet decided. Leaders are divided. 


There are two principal schools: Senator Taft wants to dis- 
miss the possibility of consumer rationing and price control out 
of hand; Chairman Wolcott of the House Banking Committee 
wants to give the entire Truman program its day in court and 
thus forestall charges of obstructionism. 


Minorities of Democrats and Republicans favor the whole 
Truman program. They haven’t a chance as matters now stand 
but their leaders expect a continued rise in the cost of living 
to strengthen their hand as the regular session progresses. 

A few anticontrol Republicans propose giving Truman the 
power he asks for on the theory that this is the way to shift 
responsibility for high prices from the Capitol to the White 
House. They profess to believe that the Truman plan would 
prove unworkable if given the chance. 


> Taft’s Presidential candidacy will rise or fall on the suc- 
cess or failure of the Republican effort to sell the country the 
idea that rationing and price controls would aggravate rather 
than curb inflation by limiting production. 

Dewey’s now static star will rise again if runaway prices give 
Truman the better of the control argument. The New York gov- 
ernor won’t have to assume responsibility for the consequences 
of Congress’s stand, as Taft will. 

Eisenhower will be the principal beneficiary, however, if 
the Republican anticontrol position becomes extremely unpopu- 
lar. He will be even farther from the firing line than Dewey. 


> Talk that the Marshall plan will be endangered by the 
bitterness of the fight over the price issue is not taken seriously 
in Congress. Members insist that European relief is too momen- 
tous a project to be affected by domestic political arguments. 


Sentiment for the Marshall plan is still growing. Developing 
crises in France and Italy are helping its supporters. 
Marshall’s stopgap program will be adopted substantially 
as submitted. Congress probably will vote the full $597,000,000 
asked. How much the long-range program will be modified is 
still uncertain. 


> Bills spelling out the Truman program in detail are now 
in process of preparation. Most of them will be presented at the 


special session but final action on the more important measures 
will be delayed until the regular session. 
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What Administration officials really want is authority to 
allocate such scarce materials as iron and steel and wheat. Most 
of them are hopeful that allocation will be enough and that 
direct price control in this field will prove unnecessary. 


Consumer rationing will be seriously proposed for meat 
but nothing else. Truman’s associates have no illusions about 
the possibility of getting this power from Congress but they 
will play out his hand. 


> Extension of rent control for another year now seems cer- 
tain. There is no substantial opposition to this feature of Tru- 
man’s program either in the House or Senate. 


But Congress probably will grant all landlords increases 
up to the 15% permitted under the present law in cases where 
the tenants gave their consent. Tenants who have accepted the 
optional increase won’t be affected by the new law. 


> Drastic inching of bank credit, proposed to Congress 
this week by Reserve Board Chairman Eccles, probably will be 
granted. Congress is impressed with the unprecedented $5,000,- 
000,000 expansion of bank loans in the first nine months of this 
year. 


Restoration of retail credit Regulations W also is favored 
by Congressional leaders, although some think it relatively un- 
important. 


> Stockpiling of strategic materials will be advanced by 
the Administration as one of the immediate benefits of the Eu- 
ropean aid program. These materials will be sought from the 
Marshall plan participants and their colonies as a partial offset 
for their U.S. credits. 


Among the materials to be stockpiled: tin, lead, industrial 
diamonds, rubber, copper, manganese, zinc, graphite, mica, and 
quinine. 


> Exporters’ methods and profits are undergoing examina- 
tion by officials preparing legislation to tighten existing con- 
trols. The Administration suspects some of them of unconscion- 
able profiteering. 


Indirect control of export prices may be proposed to Con- 
gress. One of the methods under consideration would require 
open bidding on large export orders, with the government re- 
serving the right to reject bids it considered too high. 


> Truman will stand his ground against any cut in taxes to 
take effect in 1948. He will back up Secretary Snyder, who in- 
sists that present rates can’t be cut safely until European relief 
costs and debt reduction are accounted for. 


Congressional leaders still plan to reduce personal income- 
tax rates and to pass a bill over Truman’s veto. 


> Strengthening of the National Guard and Army reserves 
will be one of the first jobs to be undertaken by General Brad- 


ley as new chief of staff. He also is expected to launch a new 
campaign for universal military training. 


Industrial mobilization plans likewise will be pushed. 
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A Christmas gift for America... 


better service, more of it, at econom- 





ical cost! That is what the Scheduled Air- 
lines of the United States are hanging on 
the nation’s Yule tree ... for everyone’s use and 
benefit today and in the months to come. The 
Airlines have more than doubled their early post- 
war seating and freight capacity—an all-time high in 
number of planes, number of seats, number of 
daily flights. There is new operating efliciency, 
new comfort and convenience, new streamlined 
methods of serving you on the ground. No 

matter where you live or where you're 


Ai: hares ee ee oo going—first-time passenger or old-timer 


that hundreds of new commodities 
now go by air at a saving. Air 
mail is only 5¢. Passenger fares 
can save you money too! So 
travel, ship and mail... by 
air! Call the nearest Sched- 
uled Airline office or your travel 


agent for reservations, This ad- 
vertisement is sponsored by the 
nation’s scheduled Airlines and 
leading aviation manufacturers. 


—more than ever... it pays to fly! 


Air Transportation Strengthens America 
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Making the Ocean a Test Tube 





... to bring you better products 


INCO goes down to the sea...to get 
the ocean’s own verdict on metals 
and alloys. 


Here, at Kure Beach, the Atlantic 
has been made a giant test tube for 


bs 





Bird’s-eye view of the Marine Test Basin 
at Kure Beach, N.C. 


studying the corrosive attack of salt 
water and salt air. 

Many different tests are made on 
thousands of metal specimens. Each 
is carried out under natural condi- 
tions expected in service. 

The picture above shows metal 
panels immersed in the ocean’s own 
brine. This type of test shows how 
well the metal resists corrosion, and 
also whether it retards the growth 
of barnacles and other marine life. 

In other tests, metals are exposed 
on racks to salt air and salt spray, 
or whirled through the water at high 
velocity. 

These and other tests often take 
months...sometimes years. But the 
object remains the same: To dis- 
cover which metal or alloy is best 
suited to a specific task. 


Just one of the many ways Interna- 
tional Nickel helps manufacturers 
bring you better products, with a 
hand from Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. “Unseen,” because it’s usually 
combined with other metals. “Your 
Friend,” because it serves you every 
day. 


* * 


Write for your free copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel.” This illustrated, 
60-page booklet tells the story of Nickel, 
from ancient discovery to modern-day 
use. Address Dept. 97, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


“fit, Nickel 


TRADE MARE 


.» Your Unseen Friend 


© 1947, T.t.N. COe 
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The Politicians and the Barefoot Man 


In Washington last week, the air was 
heavy with a type of argument that Wash- 
ington politicians love: Had President 
Truman outfoxed the Republicans or him- 
self when he sent his drastic anti-inflation 
program to Congress (NEwswEeEK, Nov. 
24)? Depending on which party the dis- 
putant belonged to—the Republican or 
Democratic—the arguments ran: 

1—In seeking authority to reimpose 
wartime economic controls, Mr. Truman 
had displayed a totalitarian bent that 
would drive millions of disciples of Ameri- 
can freedom right into the arms of the 
Republicans. 

2—In asking for extreme powers which 
he knew the Republicans would not grant 
him, the President could pin blame for 
any further increase in prices on the GOP, 
thus inducing millions of distressed people 
to vote him back into office next Novem- 
ber as a friend of the family pocketbook. 

But if most Americans cared a tinker’s 
damn which argument might prove cor- 
rect, there was little indication of it. 
Probably closer to the anxiety they felt 
was a paraphrase of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier’s immortal “Barefoot Boy” released last 
week by a whimsical House member, Rep. 
Harold Knutson, Minnesota Republican: 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan; 
Trudging down a dusty lane 
With no thought of future pain; 
You’re our one and only bet 
To absorb the national debt. 


Little man with cares so few, 
We've a lot of faith in you; 

Guard each merry whistled tune, 
You are apt to need it soon, 
Have your fun now while you can; 
You may be a barefoot man. 


Storm Over Controls 


Hardly had Sen. Robert A. Taft rushed 
to the air last week to brand President 
Truman’s inflation-control program as 
“totalitarian” than twin storms arose in 
the 80th Congress over the President’s 
far-reaching program and the senator’s 
blistering comment. 

On the Truman ten points, the Republi- 
can policy was: “Go slow.” The GOP 
leaders had scant intention of even argu- 
ing the President’s surprise proposals for 
selective price and wage ceilings and con- 
sumer rationing at the special session. 
While Taft put these hot potatoes “last on 
our list,” the Administration itself ad- 
mitted that its ideas were still nebulous. 
It was only the less controversial Truman 
proposals which had good chances of Con- 
gressional approval: 
> Revival of consumer credit controls and 
bank credit curbs, which expired Nov. 1. 
> Extension of export control, rent control, 
and transportation allocation powers, all 
of which expire next Feb. 29. 
> Authority to regulate speculative trading 
on the commodity exchanges. The Admin- 
istration would be satisfied to obtain pow- 
ers to require 50 per cent margins; the 
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grain exchanges, under Administration 
prodding, now demand 331% per cent. 

> Encouragement of food production at 
home through conservation practices and 
also abroad in cooperating non-European 
countries. 

P Possibly, authority for allocation and 
inventory control of scarce commodities 
like grain and steel which basically affect 
living costs and industrial production. 

> Measures, presumably premium pay- 
ments, to induce livestock and poultry 
marketing at weights and grades which 
represent the most efficient use of grain. 
But when Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson declined to endorse this pro- 
posal, Taft “crossed it off” the list of pos- 
sibilities. (Anderson also predicted that 
meat supplies would be “distressingly 
short” between February and May, and 
throughout next year would run 5 to. 10 
per cent below 1947.) 

Tempest Over Taft: On the Taft 
blast, Sens. Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont 
and Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut 
spoke their minds at a closed meeting of 
the Senate GOP conference last Friday, 
Nov. 21. Their complaints: (1) that Pres- 
idential candidate Taft had let his per- 
sonal political opinions be regarded as 
party policy; (2) that by condemning the 
Truman program as threatening a “police 
state,” Taft in effect had similarly con- 
demned Flanders and Baldwin, who had 
already proposed nine of the ten points; 
and (3) that Taft had negated the Presi- 
dent’s program without proposing a posi- 
tive GOP plan to control inflation. 

Although Taft said that the Flanders- 
Baldwin complaints were “very mild and 
very delicately put,” they were nonetheless 
plain. After the GOP conference adjourned, 
its chairman, Sen. Eugene D. Millikin of 
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Debate: Neither Washington politicians nor cartoonists agree on Mr. Truman’s price strategy 
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Here comes Friendship: Piled with food, Friendship Train chugs along the Hudson River 214 cars in sections . .. 


Colorado, predicted that the President’s 
entire program would be “carefully sifted,” 
after which the Republicans would come 
up with “a sound policy.” 


Stopgap Go-Sign 


The first test in Congress on President 
Truman’s $597,000,000 stopgap aid pro- 
gram last week was the tip-off. Only two 
days after Congress reconvened, Arthur 
H. Vandenberg’s Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee unanimously approved the 
Administration’s bill to authorize this 
program. Plainly, even casehardened isola- 
tionists were already reconciled, if grudg- 
ingly, to the inevitable approval of interim 
aid for Austria, Italy, and France. 

Although the Vandenberg committee 
amended the Administration’s draft 
(Newsweek, Nov. 24) in some twenty 
places, all amendments were acceptable to 
the State Department. The most impor- 
tant: (1) because of domestic shortages 
of such supplies as wheat,* to make sure 
that the bill “not imply or guarantee the 
availability of any specific commodities”; 
(2) as an anti-inflation hedge, to permit 
25 per cent of the purchases to be made 
outside the United States, instead of the 
6 per cent limit written into the old post- 
_UNRRA relief act; and (3) as a safeguard 
for dwindling American oil resources, to 
require maximum purchases of petroleum 
products abroad. 

Appealing to the full Senate for “speedy 
action,” the Foreign Relations Committee 
declared that stopgap aid was vital to de- 
feat “the twin specters of cold and hunger, 
accompanied by political chaos.” The com- 
mittee added that the State Department’s 
estimate that $597,000,000 was needed 
was “substantially accurate.” 

But however sure Congressional authori- 
zation of the stopgap program in principle 
might be, the actual appropriation of 
funds was sure to be delayed beyond 
Secretary George C. Marshall’s Dec. 1 
deadline. Chairman Styles Bridges of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee refused 





*Charles Luckman and his Citizens Food Com- 
mittee bowed out last week from active direction 
of the voluntary food-saving program on the 
ground that its goal of saving 100,000,000 bushels 
of grain for export was already in sight. Adminis- 
tration officials, however, insisted that food con- 
servation would continue—including meatless 
Tuesdays and eggless Thursdays. 
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to be “stampeded” into action. Declaring 
that “we don’t want to deliberately short- 
change our people,” he said: “There is no 
opposition to the program, as such. It’s 
simply that before we give away some- 
thing we should have it to give away.” 
To make sure of this, the New Hampshire 
Republican predicted that his committee 
would measure stopgap aid in terms of 
commodities, rather than the usual dollars. 


RELIEF: 


Friendship on Wheels 


From California came fruits; the Middle 
West sent grain; Wisconsin sent miik. 
When the Friendship Train* left Los An- 
geles on Friday night, Nov. 7, it consisted 
of twelve cars and one locomotive. At 
Oakland, seven more cars were added; at 
Reno on Sunday, 10 more; Ogden on Mon- 
day, 2; Kearney, Neb., on Wednesday, 19; 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa, on Friday, 12. 

By now, it was more than one train— 
seven Southwestern states were filling 180 
carloads on their own, and there were 
other Friendship Trains chugging around 
the country picking up carloads of donated 
wheat, flour, sugar, milk, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, dried peas, dried beans, and other 
basic foodstuffs for the starving peoples of 
France and Italy. David C. White, an 
elderly wheatgrower of Kingsdown, Kans., 
alone gave five carloads of wheat—cur- 
rently worth $20,000—because “it just 
made us feel so good.” Not all the contri- 
butions were food: 10,000 druggists con- 
tributed a carload of vitamins, antiseptics, 
and medical supplies; dress manufacturers 
gave a carload of house dresses. There were 
also considerable sums of money, which 
the Friendship Train’s sponsors would use 
to buy food. 

When the first sections of the Friendship 
Train rolled into New York’s environs on 
Tuesday, Nov. 18, it had grown to 214 
cars in four sections. With a parade up 
Broadway and the towing of $2 full box- 
cars on floats around the Statue of Liberty 
to mark its arrival, New York’s contribu- 
tion was expected to reach an additional 
35 cars. From coast to coast, the Friend- 





*First proposed by columnist Drew Pearson. 
For an account of the many organizations spon- 
soring other forms of overseas relief see page 42. 


ship Train had met only one unfriendly 
reception: In Utica, N. Y., police arrested 
three men, charged with stealing six cases 
of evaporated milk. 


FOREIGN POLICY: 


Where We Stand 


Publicly, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall had maintained a stony silence 
for two months in the face of Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky’s vituperation against American 
motives. Privately, he had long since had 
enough. Before leaving last week for the 
London meeting of the Big Four Council 
of Foreign Ministers, he overruled the say- 
nothing advice of his own State Depart- 
ment Policy Planning Staff and made a 
long-awaited answer to Soviet charges of 
American imperialism and warmongering. 

For his forum, Marshall chose Chicago, 
traditionally the citadel of isolationism. 
For his address to the Chicago Council of 
Foreign Relations and Chamber of Com- 
merce on Tuesday, Nov. 18, he personally 
wrote his own reply to Soviet propaganda: 

“. . . Soviet officials and Communist 
groups elsewhere [have been] waging with 
increasing venom a calculated campaign 
of vilification and distortion of American 
motives . . . [They] charge the United 
States with imperialist design, aggressive 
purposes, and finally with a desire to pro- 
voke.a third world war ... . There is no 
truth whatsoever in these charges .. . 
Those who make them are fully aware of 
this fact ... 

“The people of this country .. . have 
been very patient . . . Today our people 
have been virtually driven into a state of 
active resentment and, having been goaded 
to this point, they are accused of having 
lighted and stoked this great fire of public 
resentment. This last is propaganda, yes, 
of the most brazen and contemptuous 
character. But since it affects the very 
stability of the world, it is time to call a 
halt to such inflammatory practices.” 

Plain Answers: But Marshall did not 
stop there. He also answered other funda- 
mental questions concerning American 
foreign policy: ; 
> Are we seeking to impose the American 
pattern on others? The United States is 
working intimately with monarchies and 
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...en route to New York City where 35 more carloads were donated preparatory to shipment to France and Italy 


with republics, with conservatives and with 
socialists. Like Britain, it has not only 
annexed no new territory but has volun- 
tarily freed some dependent peoples—while 
Russia has gobbled up 280,000 square miles 
and 22,000,000 people since 1939. The Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program “is a convincing 
demonstration of cooperation freely given, 
to achieve the common good. As such, it 
perfectly reflects one of the basic precepts 
of democracy.” 

> Have we cut Soviet satellites off entirely 
from our aid? To such nations as Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland whose wishes to par- 
ticipate in ERP were vetoed by Moscow, 
Marshall held out this bait: “This govern- 
ment is willing to cooperate with every 
nation that pledges a generous effort to the 
common cause of European recovery.” 

P Are we giving unwarranted prority to 
German recovery? “The truth is that far 
from having been accorded a preference 
over any Allied country, German recovery 
has lagged so far behind that of the 
other countries of Europe as to retard the 
whole effort for European recovery .. . In 
fairness to the American taxpayer .. . 
Germany must be made self-supporting as 
quickly as possible.” 

P Are we unwittingly helping revive Ger- 
man militarism? To such fears, which 
haunt France and smaller Continental 
nations, Marshall countered: “There can 
be no question of the absolute necessity 
for keeping Germany disarmed and de- 
militarized.” He not only repeated the old 


American proposal for a 40-year Big Four 


treaty to insure Germany’s demilitariza- 
tion, but also demanded safeguards “to 
insure that the resources and industrial 
potential of the Ruhr, particularly in re- 
spect to coal and steel, should not be left 
under the exclusive control of any future 
German government but should be used 
for the benefit of the European community 
as a whole.” 

> Having controlled German militarism 
and Ruhr industry, what next? “It should 
be possible to proceed to the establishment 
of a provisional central authority in a fed- 
erated German state and to the final 
framing of a peace settlement.” 

Thus, having previewed his plans “to 
terminate the present tragic stalemate” at 
the Big Four parley, Marshall returned to 
Washington, held a final hour-and-a-half 
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téte-a-téte with ex-Secretary James F. 
Byrnes, and drove to the National Airport. 
There, after President Truman had wished 
him “Godspeed and good luck” and Mrs. 
Marshall had kissed him good-by, Mar- 
shall took off in the old Presidential 
DC-4,* the Sacred Cow, for the London 
conference. Marshall’s only promise: “I'll 
do my best.” 


Significance-—- 


The official American policy toward the 
German and Austrian peace settlements, 
on the eve of the London conference, re- 
mains virtually what it was at the Mos- 
cow Big Four meeting last spring. 

The United States continues to insist 
that: (1) German economic unity must be 
made effective in accordance with the 
Potsdam Agreement. (2) The Russian 
claim for $10,000,000,000 reparations from 
current production must be rejected be- 
cause, until Germany can produce enough 
for its own needs, any reparations must be 





*Because the new Presidential Independence, 
like other DC-6s, has been grounded temporarily. 


Memento: Tearfully, Arlene Kwiatowski, 4, of Chicago, accepts 
from Maj. T. H. Keevy, of the burial escort, the flag that draped the 
coffin of her father, Lt. L. Kwiatowski, after mass funeral services 
for war dead at Jefferson Barracks National Cemetery, St. Louis. 


paid ultimately by the American taxpayer. 
(3) A loose federation of “Linder” gov- 
ernments, with a weak central authority, 
should form the pattern of the future Ger- 
many. (4) German frontiers in the East 
must be drawn by the peace conference; 
Polish occupation of German Eastern 
provinces still is considered merely tem- 
porary. (5) Claims of Russia to what it 
interprets as “former German assets” in 
Austria would, if granted, strangle that 
country economically and make its politi- 
cal independence illusory. Russia even 
claims the superhighway system which 
Adolph Hitler planned for Austria. 

While neither the United States nor ihe 
Soviet Union has altered its policies, their 
positions have been made even more 
irrecoticilable by events since the Moscow 
conference: the adoption of the Truman 
Doctrine program of aiding Greece and 
Turkey in order to contain Communism; 
the Marshall plan for aiding Western 
Europe; the intensification of the vituper- 
ous Soviet propaganda campaign against 
the United States; the Cominform’s estab- 
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lishment with the avowed purpose of de- 
feating the Marshall plan. 

The American delegation to London 
therefore has every reason to expect the 
worst—an end to joint peace-making ac- 
tivities with the Russians. If the worst 
occurs, it is obviously extremely difficult 
to achieve a permanent peace settlement 
with only the Western part of Germany. 
But the United States can establish a 
modus vivendi with a provisional, feder- 
ated German authority to be created in 
the three Western zones. The United States 
is prepared to do so, and to work. with 
such an authority toward an eventual 
peace conference. 


AMERICANA: 


Hoboken’s Finest 


When Mayor Fred M. De Sapio’s reform 
administration went into power in Ho- 
boken, N.J., last May, the city was en- 
gulfed in a good-government campaign. 
To further the cleanup drive, the mayor 
removed the head of the Department of 
Public Safety for failure to shut up gam- 
bling places, and installed a new director. 
The new director issued blanket orders 
making all patrolmen responsible for gam- 
bling violations on their beats. Last week, 
Patrolman George Hove carried the order 
to a painful conclusion. Raiding the club- 
house of the Fred M. De Sapio Democratic 
Association, political supporters of the 
mayor, he arrested five men for gambling. 
Among them: James Chirichella, the may- 
or’s own secretary. 


Fun on the Dole 


New York, which has been airing a ma- 
jor relief scandal for the past six months, 
last week began an intensive effort to pre- 
vent another one in the field of unem- 
ployment insurance. Discovering that the 
state’s Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance had paid out $167,467 
to unemployed New Yorkers in Florida re- 
sort areas in last January alone, officials 
revealed that plans are now being com- 
pleted for the division to make closer 
checks on the validity of such cases this 
winter. It will open a Miami office. 


PROBE: 


General Kiss-and-Tell 


The khaki-clad young men in the audi- 
ence listened intently. So did the uni- 
formed woman among them, her head 
clamped tight in a circular steel brace. 
Nearby sat a group of high-ranking Air 
Force officers, their shoulders glittering 
with insignia and their chests ablaze with 
multi-colored ribbons. The young men 
wore ribbons, too, and some also’ wore 
empty sleeves or pinned-up trouser legs. 
Their canes and crutches lay beside their 
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chairs. The woman, Lt. Mary M. Griffin of 
the Army Nurse Corps., had worn the 
brace ever since she broke her neck in Bel- 
gium during the war. The faces of a few of 
the young GI’s were marked with the scars 
of plastic surgery. 

Thus last Wednesday, Nov. 19, two 
dramas of the second world war were 
staged jointly in the hearing room of the 
Senate War Investigating Committee in 
Washington. On a Red Cross sightseeing 
tour from Walter Reed Hospital, the 
wounded veterans had come to watch the 
inquiry into the wartime fortunes of Maj. 
Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, retired, former 
deputy procurement officer of the Army 
Air Forces. 

Love for Money: In a corner, alter- 
nately chewing cigars or puffing cigarettes, 
sat Meyers, a round-faced, silver-mus- 
tached man who had entered the Army as 
a private in 1918. In 1939 he was a major 
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Wounded vets: For Meyers, no smiles 


stationed at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
His extracurricular activities since that 
time formed the basis for last week’s 
startling testimony. Highlights: 

> Bleriot H. Lamarre, the 35-year-old 
husband of a former secretary to Meyers 
at Wright Field, testified that Meyers had 
invested $34,810 in the Aviation Electric 
Corp. of Dayton and that Meyers was the 
“actual owner” and “boss,” but concealed 
his association with the concern through 
dummies. Meyers made Lamarre president 
at $51.50 a week. 

> When the Bell Aircraft Corp. needed 
fuse-box assemblies for fighter planes, 
Meyers recommended his “friends” at 
Aviation Electric. “We landed the order,” 
said Lamarre. He continued: When the 
corporation’s engineers estimated the cost 
of the fuse boxes at $11 each, Meyers said 
it wasn’t enough; their second guess: $27, 
still not enough to Meyers. “What did you 


sell them for?” asked Sen. Homer Fergu- 
son, Michigan Republican, chairman of 
the investigating subcommittee. “We got 
the contract on the basis of $44.58 for 
each box.” Some of Aviation Electric’s 
subcontracts: Bell Aircraft, $1,053,297; 
Republic Aviation, $326,587; Curtiss- 
Wright, $10,002; Glenn L. Martin, $19,263, 
and the Army Signal Corps, $19,858. 

> Between 1940 and 1946, Meyers received 
$190,970 from Aviation Electric. Lamarre 
said the general was paid first by cashiers’ 
checks, later in $1,000 bills, and still later 
in bills of smaller denomination “when the 
papers were full of reports that the Treas- 
ury was checking up on $1,000 bills.” 

> Lamarre put his own salary at only 
$3,000 in 1941, although the books showed 
$31,000. His brother-in-law, T.E. Read- 
nower, listed as a vice president earning 
$13,732, was paid $25 a week. After Read- 
nower entered the Army he drew $100 a 
month. 

Concealed among Aviation Electric’s 
business expenses were Meyers’s personal 
purchases, Lamarre said. As a major, 
recently transferred from Wright Field to 
the Pentagon, he had retained Neta Davis, 
an interior decorator, to furnish his suite 
in the swank Hotel 2400. The $10,000 
cost was written off as “executive salaries.” 
As a colonel, Meyers ordered air condi- 
tioning for the suite, not the usual single 
unit but four, an air-conditioning expert 
testified. The cost was checked off as 
“engineering expenses.” A $700 Magnavox 
radio was entered in the books as “office 
furniture and equipment.” As a brigadier 
general with a soldier chauffeur to drive 
his brown Cadillac, Meyers bought a 
$3,000 blue Fleetwood Cadillac, complete 
with accessories and monogrammed lap 
robe for his wife. It was charged to “trucks 
and autos.” “What was the monogram on 
the robe?” asked Senator Ferguson. No 
one remembered. 

>In November 1942, Lamarre continued, 
Meyers suggested that the firm hire a 
“valuable assistant.” He gave me the im- 
pression that he’d had responsible _posi- 
tions with railroads for a number of years. 
The man, said Lamarre, turned out to be 
R. A. Curnutt, the father of Meyers’s third 
wife, Ila Rae Curnutt, a former bit actress. 
“He just walked around for several 
months,” said Lamarre. Later, Curnutt, 
confided to the “president” that before he 
came to the Dayton concern he drove a bus 
for a railroad. 

Money for Love: On Thursday, Nov. 
20, Meyers returned to the stand. His 
defense shocked the audience into gaping 
silence. “I intend to sit here and answer 
all these charges in the most intimate 
detail,” said the former general. “I have 
to admit that Mrs. Lamarre was my girl 
friend from 1936 through 1940. She was, 
with Mr. Lamarre’s knowledge, approval, 
and acquiescence.” He had “never received 
any profit” from Aviation Electric, Meyers 
said; the $18,000 in cashiers’ checks re- 
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ceived was repayment of “advances” he 
had made to the Lamarres. 

“The whole reason for the company— 
1 had no other reason or motive for form- 
ing it—was solely for the benefit of the 
Lamarres,” Meyers continued. He said he 
did not organize it until the Lamarres 
had promised to return from California, 
where the husband was employed in an 
aircraft plant at $38 a week. “The purpose 
of the corporation,” he said, “was to get 
Mrs. Lamarre back to Dayton, if you want 
to know the truth.” 

Meyers also testified that his superiors 
in the Air Forces knew of his off-duty 
dabblings. In 1948, he said, he had spoken 
to Gen. Henry H. Arnold, then command- 
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ing general of the Army Air Forces. Mey- 
ers said: “As I recall it, I told General 
Arnold: ‘Now, look, you know my circum- 
stances, and you know I deal in the stock 
market, and everything, and you know I 
have got these securities. Now what in the 
hell shall I do about them? Shall I sell 
them or shouldn’t I sell them? What in the 
hell shall I do?’” 

“And to the best of my recollection, 
General Arnold said to me, ‘Benny, god- 
dammit, use your own judgment.’ ” 

“Benny’s” judgment: He kept the 
stocks. 

Had the Air Corps ever had any other 
inkling of Meyers’s transactions? Yes, but 
Maj. Gen. Junius W. Jones, air inspector 
of the Air Force, testified that a letter of 
complaint about General Meyers had 
never been investigated because it was 
anonymous and spelled “Air Corps” with- 
out the “s.” Beyond this, apparently 
Meyers’s activities had escaped notice. 

Two-Star ‘Snake’: To General 
Arnold, Meyers’s recollections were “abso- 
lute falsehoods.” To the committee he de- 
clared: “If, to our regret, we of the Air 
Force did not find a rotten apple in our 
barrel, we are grateful that others have 
done so. If we were at fault in not finding 
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it, we must admit our fault . . . On the 
evidence before you a high-ranking officer 
has disgraced his uniform and his rank.” 
Recalled to the stand, Lamarre vehe- 
mently defended his wife’s reputation. “It 
is my sincere hope,” he said, his voice 
quivering, “that this committee will make 
General Meyers crawl out of this room 
on his belly like the snake that he is.” 
By the end of the week, the Department 
of Justice said it would seek an indict- 
ment of Meyers for income-tax evasion. 
Though retired, Meyers faced a possible 
Army court-martial for his alleged affair 
with Mrs. Lamarre. And another trial of 
the general had been reflected in the 
shocked eyes of the 25 wounded veterans. 





SERVICES: 


The VA Surprise 


No one was surprised last week when 
President Truman appointed Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, 54-year-old Veterans Admin- 
istrator and avid skeet shooter, poker 
player, and whodunit reader, to succeed 
his West Point classmate, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as Army Chief of Staff. The 
schoolmasterish Missourian, whom Ernie 
Pyle once dubbed “the doughboys’ gen- 
eral,” had been Eisenhower’s top American 
combat commander in Europe, succes- 
sively leading the Second Corps, First 
Army, and Twelfth Army Group. 

Neither was there any commotion when 
the President named Maj. Gen. Clifton B. 
Cates, 54-year-old Tennessean who com- 
manded the First Marine Regiment on 
Guadalcanal and the Fourth Marine Divi- 
sion on Tinian and Iwo Jima, to succeed 
Gen. A. A. Vandegrift as Marine Corps 
Commandant. Nor was the retirement of 
Maj. Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn as War 
Assets Administrator journalistically worth 
more than one sentence. 

It was Mr. Truman’s surprise choice of 
a dark horse to succeed Bradley in the 
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Lamarre (left) and Readnower (right) sever relations with General and Mrs. Meyers in sensational testimony 
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VA that provided the real news. To head 
the biggest Federal civilian agency, which 
is so important to the 4,000,000 Americans 
who served in the first world war and-the 
16,000,000 who served in the second, the 
President named Carl R. Gray Jr., railroad 
magnate and business executive. The 58- 
year-old Wichita-born Republican, who 
ran the military railroads in Europe for 
Eisenhower as a major general, promptly 
retired from his vice presidency of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway to take 
the $12,000-a-year VA post. 

If Gray’s selection was unexpected, it 
was generally applauded by those most 
concerned. Publicly at least, it was satis- 
factory to both the American Legion, of 
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which Gray is a member, and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Further, he was expected 
to continue the VA’s high-powered, pro- 
gressive medical program of which Maj. 
Gen. Paul R. Hawley, who has submitted 
his resignation, was architect. 

The 5-foot-9-inch, 190-pound Gray, who 
has a first sergeant’s booming voice, is 
known as a capable administrator with a 
genius for getting men to work together. 
At the conference table, he handles them 
by alternately joking and scolding while 
puffing away at huge black stogies and 
avoiding hard liquor as if it were castor 
oil. So far, all he would say about his plans 
for VA last week was: “I understand there 
is much to be done, both in hospitalization 
and in insurance for the GI.” 


Unsung Seventh 


From its landing in Normandy on Aug. 
10, 1944, until V-E Day, the Seventh 
United States Armored Division rolled 
2,000 miles in Europe, burned 2,700,000 
gallons of gasoline, and took 113,042 Ger- 
man prisoners. It helped to take Metz, 
Verdun, and Chateau-Thierry, three French 
towns of first-world-war memory, was the 
first Allied division to cross the Seine, beat 
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off a Nazi counterattack against the Brit- 
ish-Canadian drive on Antwerp, and in 
the Battle of the Bulge held for a week 
at St. Vith. 

Behind the front, so division gossip ran, 
another battle had gone on—born of per- 
sonal differences between Maj. Gen. Lind- 
say McD. Silvester, the division com- 
mander until Oct. 30, 1944, and the late 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr., the flamboyant 
commander of the Third Army in which 
the Seventh operated. 

War Within War: Long before the 
war, when Patton and Silvester wore leaves 
on their shoulders instead of stars, the two 
had squabbled. Authorized to design his 
own armored-force uniform, Patton had 
blossomed out in a “Robin Hood” garb of 
green tunic with white buttons, black- 
striped trousers, and gold helmet. “How do 
you like it?” Patton. asked Silvester. 
“What are you doing, going to a mas- 
querade?” Silvester, a non-West Pointer, 
was supposed to have replied. Patton took 
offense and the estrangement never healed. 

In England before D Day, Silvester was 
supposed to have inflamed Patton again 
by introducing him, newly promoted to be 
a lieutenant general, to his men as “Major 
General Patton.” Finally—although the 
Seventh then was under Montgomery— 
Silvester was relieved of his command in 
October 1944 by Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
and was reduced from a major general to 
colonel, reportedly on the ground that he 
was “not aggressive enough.” 

Veterans of the Seventh Armored felt 
that their valor had been overlooked by 
Patton—because of his feud with Sil- 
vester. In June 1945, the French Govern- 
ment had announced it wished to decorate 
the entire Seventh with the award of the 
Croix de Guerre with Palm. Patton’s head- 
quarters had rejected the citation, how- 
ever, terming the Seventh’s actions “not 
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sufficiently outstanding.” Last week, after 
the Department of the Army had refused 
to reconsider the “injustice,” the Seventh 
Armored Division Association announced 
it was appealing to Congress for a reversal 
of Patton’s decision. y 


POLITICS: 


Delegates for Dewey? 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
whose unavowed search for delegate sup- 
port for the 1948 GOP Presidential nomi- 
nation had already taken him into Okla- 
homa to visit his parents-in-law and into 
Michigan to see his mother, last week 
journeyed to New Hampshire to visit the 
graves of his grandparents. 

- If the fact that New Hampshire holds 
the nation’s first primary next March 9 
had escaped Dewey’s attention, it was not 
evident. For the first time since his defeat 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944, he al- 
most admitted he would again seek the 
Republican nomination. 

Returning from a brief inspection of 
the birthplace of his paternal great-grand- 
father and grandfather near Lebanon and 
a visit to their graves, Dewey recalled in 
an impromptu speech that his grandfather 
had campaigned in New Hampshire in 
1880 for the election of a GOP President, 
and said: “My grandfather is now followed 
by his grandson.” Before reporters could 
turn this into an admission that he was 
actually seeking the 1948 nomination, 
Dewey hastily added: “Only I am here for 
a different purpose.” 


Announced purpose: delivery of a 


speech in Manchester launching the New 
Hampshire campaign for construction of 
a $1,000,000 hospital for crippled children, 
during which Dewey attacked Soviet 
Russia’s “cold aggression.” 
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Candidate? Dewey at ancestors’ graves during New Hampshire trip 


Chief by-products: (1) a midday con- 
ference with Charles M. Dale, GOP gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, (2) a similar 
conference with Ernest W. Gibson, GOP 
governor of Vermont, (8) a reception in 
Manchester attended by 200 persons, and 
(4) a similar reception in the home of 
his second cousin, James F. Dewey, GOP 
national committeeman in Vermont, which 
was attended by 300 persons. In 24 hours 
in New Hampshire, with side trips across 
the line into Vermont, Tom Dewey had at 
least conducted a mild flirtation with the 
seventeen convention votes which New 
Hampshire and Vermont hold in sum. 


PEOPLE: 


The Man From Hell 


Some day—soon, perhaps—René Bel- 
benoit would be free to walk the streets as 
a man among men. Then he would have a 
country to call his own. A smile would 
erase the lines in his face; his shoulders 
would straighten and his body—less than 
5 feet tall—would stand erect. 

So many good things had happened that 
even this might come to pass. Who would 
believe that there were plans afoot to turn 
Devil’s Island into a tourist mecca? Yet, 
there were. On Isle St. Joseph, the island 
of Hell, the roofless punishment pens, 
where sun and rains broke convicts’ spirits 
and minds, were being demolished in 
preparation for its future as a modern 
hotel and health resort. Isle Royale, with 
its thick-walled cell blocks, was slated to 
become a deep-water port for the entire 
colony of French Guiana. More than 1,000 
libérés—convicts who had served their sen- 
tences and yet, under the Devil’s Island 
system, were required to remain as cast- 
aways in French Guiana—had been 
shipped home. The others were dying off. 

For all these changes but the last, Bel- 
benoit could take some of the credit. His 
two books, “Dry Guillotine” and “Hell on 
Earth,” had swayed world opinion and 
helped persuade the postwar French (zov- 
ernment to abolish the notorious penal 
colony. 

Escape to Heaven: In their pages, he 
had told his story: A 21-year-old disabled 
and unemployed war veteran in 1921, he 
was arrested for burglarly (the loot was 
worth less than $300), convicted, and 
sentenced to French Guiana for eight years’ 
hard labor. After serving his sentence he 
was condemned to remain in French Guiana 
as a libéré for life. In 1935, his fifth at- 
tempt to escape was successful. Reaching 
Trinidad in a small boat, he finally mace 
his way to Mexico, stowed away on a 
freighter, and went ashore at Los Angeles. 
His journey had taken 22 months. Immi- 
gration authorities, impressed by his saga 
and urged by his friends and readers, per- 
mitted Belbenoit to remain until his health 
was restored. 

In 1939 he was ordered to leave the 
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Belbenoit: Man without a country 


‘ 
United States. Friends urged him to re- 


main by concealing his identity. But Bel- 
benoit refused, saying: “I will not do this 
thing. This country has been good to me 
and I will not be dishonest with it.” He 
went to Mexico but was compelled to 
leave. Down through Central America to 
Panama he traveled, a man without a 
country. Then he decided to return to the 
United States, even illegally. Swimming 
the Rio Grande from Mexico to Texas in 
1941, he was arrested and served a fifteen- 
month sentence for illegal entry. 

Released, he again was permitted to 
remain; deportation to Occupied France 
was then impossible. He tried to enlist in 
the United States Army but was rejected 
because of his age and physical condi- 
tion. Settling down in Los Angeles, he 
married the widow of a physician, be- 
came the stepfather of a boy now 12 
years old, and worked for the Santa Fe 
Railroad. But he was never safe—always 
in the background hovered a shadow, if 
not Devil’s Island, then other French 
prisons. Immigration officials delayed his 
case as long as possible, but finally the 
past caught up with him. 

Perhaps for Good: Last week, facing 
imminent deportation, the man without a 
country got a chance to end his wander- 
ings. When Congress reconvened on Mon- 
day, Nov. 17, one of the $2 bills dropped 
into the House hopper the first day was 
H.R.- 4,485, a six-line measure entitled 
simply: “A Bill for the relief of René 
Belbenoit.” 

All it said was: “Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of the immigration laws to the con- 
trary, the alien René Belbenoit . . . shall 
be permitted to remain in the United 
States for permanent residence.” 

For Belbenoit, its sparse language would 
be enough. All he seeded now was a re- 
quest by the House Judiciary Committee 


for a stay of deportation pending its ac- 
tion. 
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Republican Travail 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE turmoil in the Republican party 
Tin Congress merits close watching. 
Out of it will come either revised 
policies or schisms which will not be 
easily bridged in the 1948 election. 
Probably the final result will be some 
of both. 

Senator Taft’s headlong attack on 
President Truman’s inflation- 
control program perturbed 
or annoyed a number of his 
Republican colleagues. His 
statements brushed aside the 
proposals made three days 
earlier by a subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, of 
which Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders of Vermont is 
chairman and Senator Ray- 


mond E, Baldwin of Connecticut is vice. 


chairman. 

While the Flanders-Baldwin — sub- 
committee did not make firm recom- 
mendations, it unenimously suggested 
study of a series of measures including 
purchase by the government of the 
entire wheat crop at a fixed price and 
consumer rationing of meat, poultry, 
and butter. Senator Flanders did not 
conceal his own reluctant conclusion 
that meat might have to be rationed. 


HIs report was constructive. Not 
ped its authors but other Republi- 
cans in both houses thought that they 
should exploit this report—not as a 
program to which the party was com- 
mitted but as evidence that it had been 
forehanded and that it intended to 
work out effective means of curbing 
inflation. , 

Senator Taft’s speech struck them 
as being negative in spirit. Since he is 
chairman of the Republican policy com- 
mittee in the Senate and was given the 
radio time to reply to the President, 
his views were unavoidably regarded 
by the general public as Republican 
policy. His speech was in harmony with 
Republican policy as it had been set by 
platforms and agreed statements. But 
this is not 1946 nor even early 1947. 
New conditions have arisen. 

A good many Republicans think that 
party positions should be modified ac- 
cordingly. Above all, they want to get 
away from the psychology and tactics 
of opposition, a hangover from the 
years in which the Republicans were 





a minority. Sen. H. Alexander Smith’s 
sharp criticism of the tone of the state- 
ments put out at headquarters of the 
Republican National Committee was 
a significant warning. 

As to foreign policy, the Republicans 
have been far from united. The so- 
called “bipartisan front” has really 
been made up of a large ma- 
jority of the Democrats and 
a smaller percentage of Re- 
publicans in Congress. In the 
vote on aid to Greece and 
Turkey last spring the Re- 
publicans in the House lined 
up 131 for, 100 against. In 
the Senate, they divided 35 
for, 16 against. Analysis of 
votes on foreign-policy mat- 
ters in the first session of the 
80th Congress shows a core of isolation- 
ism consisting of 25 per cent or more of 
Republicans in each house. It also re- 
veals a shifting group of Republicans 
who put tax and budget reductions 
ahead of foreign policy. This conflict 
will be even harder to resolve now than 
it was before. For the new sums asked 
for foreign aid will leave little room for 
tax reductions this year or next. 

Representative Herter of Massachu- 
setts has done a remarkable job of 
holding together his extremely diverse 
select committee. He has won condi- 
tional agreement on a few points, but 
only at the price of escape clauses 
which permit the isolationists on his 
committee to oppose foreign aid in toto. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee unanimously has urged prompt 
authorization of stopgap aid, with the 
observation that the requirements have 
been “carefully screened both at home 
and abroad and the amount requested 
in the bill does not seem excessive.” 
But appropriations committees in both 
houses have indicated they intend to 
screen extensively and at leisure. 


HE longer-range European Recovery 
Program will be explored at much 
greater length, of course. But it will be 
a political miracle if the Republicans in 
Congress agree on a comprehensive 
party policy with respect to ERP. 
Events have pushed to the front two 
complex issues which are not easy for 
the Republicans to handle. Yet the Re- 
publican response to them may go far 
toward deciding the 1948 election. 
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Behind the Turmoil in the West 


The eyes of the American public and 
the mechanism of American diplomacy 
were concentrated last week on Western 
Europe. Secretary Marshall arrived in Lon- 
don for the Foreign Ministers’ Council 
meeting—and perhaps the last chance to 
achieve a unified peace with Germany 
and Austria. In Berlin Marshall Vasily 
Sokolovsky started the ball rolling with a 
detailed denunciation of British and Amer- 
ican policies in Germany. In France and 
Italy, Communist direct action in the form 
of riots and strikes brought the threat of 
something that began to look more and 
more like civil war. And the General 
Assembly of the United Nations virtually 
wound up its work with the next meeting 
scheduled for next year in Europe. 

Then, on Nov. 21, from the almost for- 
gotten flank in the Middle East came a 
sdund like the roll of distant artillery. 
The Russians delivered an uncompromis- 
ing note to Iran charging “gross discrim- 
ination against the U.S.S.R.” in the 
voiding of a 1946 oil-concession agree- 
ment. One sentence sounded more ominous 
than ali the Vyshinsky tirades put 
together. It accused Iran of “hostile activ- 
ity . . . incompatible with normal rela- 
tions between the two nations,” and said 
that Iran would bear “the consequences.” 

Perhaps the Russian threat did not por- 
tend immediate action. But for diplomats 
who like to play hunches it raised the 
possibility that the Communist-inspired 
turmoil in Western Europe represented a 
huge diversionary action to mask some 
sudden Soviet move in the Middle East. 


For it has been in the Middle East that 
the Russians from the time of Catherine 
the Great have been most likely to back 
up their words with guns. 


ITALY: 


The Fuse Burns Shorter 


For one night last week one small sec- 
tion of Italy had a new government. Its 
Communist founders called it the “Soviet 
Republic of Puglia.” 

Puglia (Apulia) Department, in South- 
ern Italy, had become the focal point of 
the Red riots that had gripped the entire 
country for more than two weeks, spread- 
ing panic and bloodshed in at least 100 
towns. When anti-Communists _ tossed 
hand grenades on Nov. 20 at a strikers’ 
rally in the town of Bitonto, armed Com- 
munists besieged the police station. Sym- 
pathetic striking peasants set up road 
blocks around the town and machine- 
gunned two truckloads of Carabinieri (na- 
tional police) sent from Bari -to lift the 
siege. Only after the arrival of more rein- 
forcements and armored cars the next 
morning did the police manage to liquidate 
the short-lived Soviet republic. 

At nearby Corato on Nov. 18, Cara- 
binieri dismantling another road _ block 
were mobbed by Communists and forced 
to hole up in their barracks. Troops of the 
army’s Ninth Infantry Regiment had to 
come from Bari to relieve them. Pro-Com- 
munists assaulted the police station at 
Ferrara. They threw grenades at police in 
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Fighting Red strikes, France uses troops to unload food ships at Marseille 
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Campi Salentino. They stoned Carabinieri 
at Barletta. They tried to lynch the police 
chief of Caltanissetta, Sicily. They called 
a general strike in Sardinia. They were 
blamed for sabotage of two army ammuni- 
tion dumps which had been blown up 
near Milan. 

Minister of the Interior Mario Scelha 
warned: “Our adversaries . . . will not hesi- 
tate to use revolutionary methods when 
they think the right moment has come.” 
The chief Communist leader, Palmiro 
Togliatti, confirmed the tidings the fol- 
lowing day: “The Italian crisis . . . is about 
to explode . . . The partisans are getting 
restive and are reaching eagerly for their 
arms.” The partisans were so restive, and 
their enemies so jittery, that the black- 
market price of a submachine gun jumped 


from 12,500 lire ($36.25) to 27,000 
($78.30) . 
FRANCE: 
To Save the Republic 
I am here to rally .. . all who refuse to sub- 


mit to the impersonal dictatorship . . . of a 
political party [the Communists] and who re- 
fuse to seek refuge from this peril in the per- 
sonal power of one man [Charles de Gaulle]. 


This was the voice of Léon Blum, the 
75-year-old Socialist who had been called 
forth for the second time in a year to lead 
France in a moment of crisis. Offered the 
Premiership after the resignation of Paul 
Ramadier on Nov. 19, Blum had eagerly 
accepted. “In the name of the third force” 
—the moderate coalition which hoped to 
stand off both the extreme forces of right 
and left—Blum had been thrust forward 
by Socialist party secretary, Guy Mollet, 
with the plea that “this may be the last 
chance to save democracy in France and 
peace in this part of Europe.” 

But Blum’s attacks on Communism and 
Gaullism as equal evils, during a late night 
Assembly session on Nov. 21, deeply of- 
fended some of the conservatives. Enough 
of them voted against Blum to leave him 
nine short of the 309 votes he needed to 
hold the Premiership. 

During the anxious night and early 
morning of Nov. 22, the harassed Presi- 
dent, Vincent Auriol, consulted a succes: 
sion of political leaders, seeking one who 


could succeed where Blum had failed. He 
came up with Robert Schuman, Popular 
Republican. Lawyer, former Finance Min- 
ister, and a bachelor of 61, Schuman 
promised to “save the republic” from 
“revolutionary movements synchronized 
throughout Europe.” He won confirmation 
412-184, with virtually the entire center 
and right massing against the Communists. 
Such backing from the right meant the 
end of the “third force” idea and the he- 
ginning of a reconciliation between ‘he 
third forcers and Gaullism. 
Paradoxically, that appeared to be just 
what the Communists wanted—to bring 
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printing paper takes and holds the 
ink, And you find this quality in a 
superlative degree in Levelcoat print- 
ing papers. Try this fine coated paper 
for your next printing job, 


3 Cunit is 100 solid cubic feet of 

pulpwood. And to get the best 
available pulpwood for Levelcoat, 
Kimberly-Clark cuts its own vast 
sprucelands by forestry methods 
that assure the constant high qual- 
ity of Levelcoat for years to come. 
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be” throughout the year to come. 
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their archenemy, de Gaulle, to power be- 
fore he was ready in the hope of destroy- 
ing him with this winter’s crises. For they 
themselves had undermined the “third 
force” movement with a wave of political 
strikes which last week encompassed nearly 
a million workers. They tied up the Mar- 
seille waterfront, forcmg employment of 
soldiers to unload ships arriving with 
badly needed food. .They shut down most 
of the northern coal mines, auto plants, 
and flour mills in the Paris region, rail- 
ways along the Riviera. But non-Commu- 
nist France took hope from the so far 
modest back-to-work movement, led by an 
anti-Communist union minority and aided 
by police supervision of secret strike votes. 


The Other de Gaulle 


A Gaullist government headed by a de 
Gaulle last week took over the Hotel de 
Ville (City Hall) in Paris. While more 
than 500 security police wearing helmets 
patrolled outside to prevent disorders, the 
Municipal Council elected Pierre de Gaulle, 
youngest brother of Charles, its president 
by a vote of 51 to 33. The new 50-year-old 
mayor of Paris ran for office on his broth- 
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Pierre, a Gaullist de Gaulle 


er’s RPF (French People’s Reunion) slate. 
Twenty-five Communists who opposed him 
as an “apprentice dictator” walked out of 
the chamber in protest. 

Pierre, who is tall, gray-haired, and red- 
mustached like Charles, has not previously 
shared his brother’s interest in politics. He 
fought in the first world war and became 
a clerk at the Banque de l’Union Parisienne 
in 1921. He married a pretty blonde named 
Madeleine, raised five children (Charles 
has three) , and eventually earned a modest 
salary as an assistant bank director. 

In the second world war Pierre de Gaulle 
served as an artillery captain (Charles was 
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a general) until he was demobilized in 
1940. He worked in the resistance (which 
his brother led from London) until 1943, 
when the Nazis sent him to Germany. His 
wife, also once arrested in 1941, escaped 
across the Pyrenees with their five children 
and the young daughter of a friend exe- 
cuted by the Germans. 

Family Man: Pierre returned to 
France in 1945. Now with his wife and all 
six children he lives in a rambling apart- 
ment on the fourth floor of an old walk-up 
apartment house on the Left Bank behind 
Les Invalides. After banking hours papa 
works in his sparsely furnished combina- 
tion studio and bedroom, apparently un- 
distracted by the children practicing the 
piano, playing games, or doing homework 
aloud. 

Pierre maintained family, but not po- 
litical, relations with Charles until this 
spring, then his vote-catching name at- 
tracted the RPF and Seine-sector voters. 
Now, because of his added political duties, 
he has little time for his hobbies: bridge 
and drawing caricatures. De Gaulle is ex- 
pected to quit banking to devote his full 
time to municipal chores. His professional 
background will help him unsnarl Paris 
finances. As one of the founders of the 
RPF, Pierre must also attend endless or- 
ganization meetings and plan political tac- 
tics. In the Gaullist camp he has rapidly 
become an important adviser and liaison 
man for his less tactful brother. 


The Boulogne Bubble 


For a month no one talked of anything 


else in Boulogne. Old women speeded up. 


their production of bootees. Young men 
shook their heads in admiration. Awed 
children clustered daily around the door of 
50 Rue de Tivoli when the postman ar- 
rived, loaded with packages from all over 
France. In the house, Marcelle Demarigny 
folded her hands over her bulging stomach 
and admitted blushingly to all inquirers 
that she was expecting, not one baby, but 
five. 

In fact, Marcelle revealed, her doctor 
set five as the very minimum. As Mar- 
celle’s girth increased, more and more 
sympathizers sent gifts to help “la petite 
maman,” facing at least five times the 
trouble all French mothers experience in 
trying to feed and clothe their babies. 
Local authorities confidentially spread the 
word that President Vincent Auriol would 
be godfather, Princess Elizabeth god- 
mother. 

But last week local police, at the request 
of their colleagues in nearby Agen, fol- 
lowed the trail of one Jeanne Herrwyn, 
fugitive from justice, to 50 Rue de Tivoli. 
There they found Jeanne, alias Marcelle 
Demarigny, and promptly arrested her for 
shipment back to Agen and an eight- 
month prison sentence for swindling. First, 
however, they called in a doctor. It took 
him slightly less than one minute to poke, 
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then extract, a collection of pillows and 
rags neatly tied to Jeanne-Marcelle’s 
normal-sized, nonpregnant body. While 
Jeanne-Marcelle went to jail, Boulogne 
tried to forget, and the weary postman 
undertook to return her loot to the out- 
raged victims of her most picturesque 
swindle. 


AUSTRALIAs 


Oiled Up 


In Perth last week an Australian brew- 
ery executive bet a bank clerk $20 to $1 
he couldn’t play 18 holes of golf in 150 
strokes and less than 3144 hours if he 
drank a whisky and water on every tee— 
about one bottle of liquor. The clerk did it 
with 22 minutes and $4 strokes to spare. 
Only an occasional beer drinker, he 
downed olive oil before the contest and 
wore heavy sweaters to induce perspiration. 


SWEDEN: 


Please Reserve Cell 


Nowhere is the chronic shortage of hotel 
space so chronic as in Stockholm, where 
hotels are accepting reservations for 1951. 
Last week, in an attempt to create more 
space, prisoners awaiting trial in the 
county jail were removed to Lan- 
gholmen (Long Island) Peniten- 
tiary. The jail is to be remodeled 
and used as a hotel. Requests im- 
mediately began to pour in from 
patrons willing to move in even 
before the bars were removed 
from the prison windows. 


GERMANY: 


My Brother’s Keeper 


Ten-year-old schoolgirls in 
Nuremberg were recently ordered 
by their teacher to write an essay, 
traditional in German schools, en- 
titled “The Most Beautiful Day 
of My Life.” One of these gray- 
faced children wrote as follows: 
“The most beautiful day of my 
life was Feb. 17, 1947, when my 
brother died and I inherited his 


shoes and his woolen underwear.” 
PALESTINE: 


Words of Warning 


Britain last week announced 
again at the United Nations that 
it would not help to enforce a 
Palestine partition unacceptable 
to both Arabs and Jews. The 
American delegate replied that 
such a condition is “impossible 
to fulfill” but that the United 
States still backs partition as 
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“the most practicable and the most just 
present solution.” As a result, the United 
States now faces the prospect of direct in- 
volvement in the Palestine dispute. How 
direct action has already been taken be- 
hind the scenes is revealed in this dispatch 
from Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplo- 
matic correspondent. 


Prior to his departure for the London 
foreign ministers’ meeting, Secretary Mar- 
shall summoned Moshé Shertok, the politi- 
cal director of the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine, and warned him that the continued 
sponsorship by Jewish organizations of 
illegal immigration was seriously hindering 
American efforts to achieve partition of 
the holy land in accordance with Jewish 
aspirations and the majority report of the 
UN Special Palestine Committee. 

Stopping the Ships: The specific case 
which caused the Secretary’s action in- 
volved two ships, the Pan York and Pan 
Crescent, which are now in the Soviet- 
controlled Rumanian port of Constantsa 
waiting to load 16,0%0 prospective emi- 
grants from Soviet satellite countries 


(Newsweek, Nov. 10). Earlier this month 
a personal message from British Foreign 
Secretary Bevin appealed to Marshall to 
prevent the sailing of the two ships on the 
ground that the scheme might be used by 
the Russians as a convenient vehicle for 
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Elizabeth and Philip—from above 


infiltrating Communist agents into Pales- 
tine and the Near East. Marshall sternly 
warned Shertok of United States reaction 
to any evidence that American-subscribed 
funds were being used to finance the move- 
ment of Communist agents. 

Shertok, while not admitting the agency’s 
responsibility for the two ships, neverthe- 
less assured the Secretary that he would 
use his influence to cancel the sailing of 
emigrants from Russian-dominated ports. 
Last week immigrants who had already 
embarked on the Pan York and Pan Cres- 
cent were ordered off on the ground that 
the ships needed additional repairs. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Commonwealth of Ewes 


The Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations last week invited a delegation of 
African Ewe—pronounced Ay-way—chiefs 
to Lake Success to talk about their trou- 
bles. The longheaded Ewes, 800,000 of 
whom dwell in the flat, humid stretches of 
British and French Togoland and the Gold 
Coast Colony, have petitioned the council 
for a unified Ewe state under a single ad- 
ministrative power. The tribesmen divide 
their own society into small kingdoms and 
hold property in common. Most Ewes are 
farmers, raising corn, yams, rice, cacao, 
and the starchy cassava, but few, 
if any, cattle or sheep. 


WEDDING: 


Over-the-Altar View 


The wedding of Princess Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip in West- 
minster Abbey Nov. 20 was one 
of the most fully reported events 
in recent years. The world heard 
it in hours of radio broadcasts, 
read about it in millions of col- 
umns of type, and saw it in pic- 
tures, newsreels, and television 
(see page 59). Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of Newsweex’s 
London bureau, was one of the 
two American correspondents who 
drew places for the wedding in the 
triforium gallery directly above 
the high altar. From that vantage 
point Vanderschmidt reported 
these sidelights of the ceremony: 
> Philip and the best man, the 
Marquis of Milford Haven en- 
tered two minutes late. The 
bridegroom pulled at his uniform 
jacket, shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other, crossed and 
uncrossed his ankles, and adjusted 
his sword. Someone told him a 
joke and he smiled broadly. 
> As Philip and Elizabeth sang 
“The Lord Is My Shepherd” 
Elizabeth’s program fluttered so 
much that for a moment it seemed 
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“They are performing to our utmost satisfaction . . . on payroll work, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, general ledger, and inventory con- 
trol operations.” So states the Comptroller of the Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Company, concerning the three National Cash Register Accounting 
Machines in their Sparrows Point plant. 


To which he adds: “The success of the installation at our Sparrows 
Point plant...led us to make similar installations at our plants located 
at Birmingham, Alabama, Chicago, Illinois, Houston, Texas, Richmond, 
California, and in our home office in San Francisco.” 


In its 22 years, the Rheem Manufacturing Company has become the 
world’s largest manufacturer of steel shipping containers and water heaters 
for all fuels. Operating twelve plants in this country, five in Australia, 
and one each in Malaya, Brazil and Canada, its account- 
ing problems are manifold and diverse. 


Mechanizing its accounting now brings Rheem the in- 
creased efficiency it has long enjoyed from mechanized pro- 
duction processes. Let your local National representative 
study your needs, and submit recommendations. No obli- 
gation, of course. The National Cash Register Company, 


Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities. THE NATIONAL CASH 
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The range of National Accounting Ma- 
chines is so wide that it covers the 
needs of every type of business enter- 
prise. The machine shown here is being 
used on payroll work in the Sparrows 
Point plant of the Rheem Manufac- 
turing Company. 
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Londoners will remember the splendor on the Mall 


she would drop it. Philip held his steadily. 
> The Duchess of Gloucester dabbed at 
her eyes as the Dean of Westminster 
began the service with “Dearly Beloved.” 
Queen Elizabeth, following the service 
carefully, kept her eyes on the program. 
Queen Mary stared at the carpeted floor. 
P As Elizabeth passed a taper at the left 
of the altar, making a sharp turn, Philip 
paused behind her to adjust her train. 
At that moment 5-year-old Michael of 
Kent, struggling with his corner of the 
train, tripped and fell to his knees. He 
struggled to his feet and carried on. 


The Days After 


The day after the great day only 21 
men and one woman showed up in Bow 
Street Police Court charged with drunken- 
ness. London returned quickly to normal 
after the royal wedding for with liquor 
strictly rationed most Britons had inflated 
their spirits with pure nostalgia. But some 
half-million had had a glimpse of the wed- 
ding procession, cheered Elizabeth and 
Philip before flood-lighted Buckingham 
Palace, or seen the royal couple drive to 
Waterloo Station and take a special five- 
car train to the village of Romsey. 

There they began the first part of their 
honeymoon at Broadlands, the extensive 
estate of Philip’s uncle, Earl Mountbatten. 
There, the British press saw to it that they 
started married life with a minimum of 
privacy. 

Their honeymoon was so efficiently re- 
ported that the readers knew such things 
as: the sheets on the bridal bed (pale 
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pink crepe de Chine) ; what time the lights 
went out on the wedding night (11 p.m.); 
what Philip had for breakfast the morn- 
ing after (porridge, Scotch woodcock, a 
Bartlett pear, and an apple—Elizabeth 
had her breakfast in bed). Gourmets 
sniffed when they ‘heard the wedding- 
night supper included Pommery cham- 
pagne of only 1941 vintage. “The young 
fella has no palate.” said one. 


What Wedding? 


From the Moscow radio and in Moscow 
newspapers there came not a single men- 
tion of the week’s most bombilated event 
—the marriage of Princess Elizabeth. 
Even The London Daily Worker reflected 
this churlish temper. It gave the Wedding 
only 47 words on its front page. On its sec- 
ond page it ran a nearly full-page descrip- 
tion of the marriage of a North London 
working couple. 

The New York Daily Worker followed 
the party snub-line by splashing across its 
front page a headline that read: “18 
Couples Wed Quietly at City Hall.” This 
was followed by a splenetic story about 
the “non-royal lovers” and their “simple 
rites.” 


JAPAN: 


Birthwrong 


“The birth rate in this town has doubled 
since the surrender,” the mayor of Kazu, 
a town north of Tokyo, announced last 
week. “We have decided to cash in.” The 


mayor, who couldn’t get the townsfolk to 
pay their regular taxes, proposed to make 
it up by fining parents $2 every time they 
had a baby. “If they don’t like it,” the 
mayor shrugged, “they can try this new- 
fangled birth-control business.” 


Fuel on the Flames 


To dissuade firewood thieves from rip- 
ping up wooden grave markers in Tokyo 
cemeteries, the authorities put up signs 
warning of “punishment from heaven.” 
The thieves promptly stole the signs, 
which also were made of wood. 


Tojo’s Bad Brother 


Tadao Tojo, the seedy brother of Hideki, 
wartime Premier of Japan, was sentenced 
last week by a Tokyo Prefecture court 
to eighteen months in prison. The charge: 
snatching briefcases from train passengers. 


Poems Without Pomp 


Cursed with an impressionistic language 


‘and a vocabulary abounding in homonyms, 


the Japanese early took to double talk 
based on punning. Dialogue in Fujiwara- 
era (ninth- to twelfth-century) literature 
is so full of word play that proper transla- 
tion is practically impossible. Japanese 
“poetry” thus emerged with neither rhyme 
nor rhythm but classified by the number 
of syllables in each form. Court competi- 
tions between wits adept at double enten- 
dre were carried on for centuries. In 1869, 
the Meiji emperor feared the art would be 
washed out in the torrent of foreign ideas 
flodding the country and instituted an an- 
nual national competition. 

Since then each November the emperor 
has set the subject for a tanka—a 31- 
syllable poem. In mid-January the best, 
together with the emperor’s own, were 
read with appropriate ceremony at the 
utakai-hajime (original poetry gathering) 
in the Imperial .Palace. As the annual en- 
tries ran to about 35,000 a special bureau 
was established in the household to handle 
the mail and judge the results. The game 
produced extraordinary’ results. Thirty- 
one syllables on such idyllic themes as 
“Mist Across the Face of the Moon” or 
“Snow on the Pines” produced veiled 
praise of the assassins of Prime Ministers, 
Communist allusions, or fuel for fanatic 
nationalism, couched in language that 
could not be censored. 

Last week the Imperial Poetry Bureau 
was abolished. The reason was that the 
income of the Imperial Household has 
been radically reduced, necessitating a 
50 per cent cut in household personnel. 
Henceforth the tanka contest will be 
handled by the household section in 
charge of the emperor’s library and the 
ancestral graves. Entries for this year’s 
contest, a poem on “Mountain in Spring,” 
close Dec. 10. 
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A Lawyer’s Report on Japan Attacks Plan to Run Occupation... 





A report giving a critical analysis of 
American occupation policies in Japan is 
now under serious consideration by high 
War and State Department officials. It 
was prepared by James Lee Kauffman, a 
prominent New York lawyer, who visited 
Japan late last summer on behalf of busi- 
ness clients. Mr. Kauffman was professor 
of American and English law at Imperial 
University, Tokyo, from 1913 to 1919. He 
was one of five American businessmen sug- 
gested to General MacArthur as an eco- 
nomic cabinet last spring in one of the un- 
successful efforts to strengthen SCAP. 

Mr. Kauffman made his report in a pri- 
vate capacity and so far government offi- 
cials have not discussed it publicly. 
However, since it is being officially con- 
sidered and since it deals with a vital but 
little-known phase of American occupation 
policies, NewswerK herewith presents ex- 
cerpts from it. Mr. Kauffman’s opinions, 
naturally, are his own. 


Heretofore the purpose of an occupation 
has been to demilitarize the occupied 
country, restore order, and protect and 
conserve property until a peace treaty 
could be concluded. Demilitarization was 
deemed to have been accomplished when 
the conquered nation was physically dis- 
armed. In Japan, however, it was decided 
that demilitarization included the complete 
reformation of the nation’s ideology. One 
of the means for bringing that about has 
been the imposition of an economic theory 
which has, I believe, no counterpart any- 
where else in the world. It is not Com- 
munistic but it is far to the left of any- 
thing tolerated in this country. 

Voice of Inexperienee: This exper- 
iment is being carried out by Army offi- 
cers, former Army officers, economic 
theorists, and a few persons with some 
business experience. Army officers found 
upon arrival in Japan that there were 
many civilian positions in SCAP (Supreme 
Commander Allied Powers) more remu- 
nerative than their majorities or colonelcies, 
so a large number changed their clothes to 
their monetary advantage. The higher 
echelons are therefore either Army or 
former Army, and are not qualified by 
knowledge or experience for the work they 
are trying to do. 

The economic advisers to those in au- 
thority are for the most part either former 
instructors at universities who have also 
served some years in one of the many 
bureaus in Washington, or recent college 
graduates. Few of these men have had 
any practical experience. The few busi- 
nessmen in SCAP with real experience are 
not on the policy-making level. 

Democracy Redefined: SCAP pro- 
poses to create in Japan what it terms a 
“democratic Japanese economy” and “to 
this end, it is desirable that the Japanese 
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economy be reorganized and concentra- 
tions of economic power be eliminated at 
the earliest possible date.” There is no 
definition in writing, as far I have been 
able to learn, of what is meant by a 
“democratic Japanese economy” but what- 
ever that term may mean, in this instance 
it is proposed to distribute the wealth of 
Japan to the workers, farmers, and small 
traders through the medium of taxes, 
sales of valuable properties at nominal 
values, financial assistance, regimentation, 
and regulation. 


Mr. Kauffman’s report goes on to ana- 
lyze FEC 230, a highly important docu- 
ment setting forth American economic 
objectives in Japan. At the end of Mr. 
Kauffman’s report Newsweek prints per- 
tinent excerpts from FEC 230. 


This policy (as outlined in FEC 230) 
has been implemented by SCAP-sponsored 
Japanese laws such as the Enterprise Re- 
construction and Reorganization Law, 
(Oct. 18, 1946) and the Labor Standards 
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Japan’s biggest task: Rebuilding 


Law, (April 5, 1947). SCAP also intends 
to have the Japanese Government enact 
several other laws, one of which is sweep- 
ing and general in its terms and provides 
for breaking up companies on the ground 
of “excessive concentration of economic 
power.” The policy has been further im- 
plemented by instructions, directions, and 
explanations given by various members of 
SCAP. 

Undemocratic Overtime: For ex- 
ample, take the Labor Standards Law. 
This forces on an impoverished Japan the 
same high standards enjoyed by American 
labor. 

At present the labor situation in Japan 
is chaotic. The country is in desperate 
need of coal and yet miners even at time 
and a half or double time refuse to work 


overtime because they claim that working 
overtime is “undemocratic.” Actual work 
in many mines is not over five hours a day 
and the working days each month are con- 
siderably less than 25. The miners-work 
until they have made what they consider 
enough for the support of their families 
and themselves, and then take the rest of 
the month off. Extra food which is sold in 
the black market helps to supplement the 
income and reduce the days of work. 

Many labor contracts go far beyond 
such agreements in this country. The 
agreement between the Japanese company 
in which a well-known American company 
had a controlling interest and the company 
union, in addition to the usual provisions 
for a closed shop, hours, rights of dis- 
missal, cost of living, wages, etc., states 
that part of the profits (not stating what 
part) shall be paid to the union, and the 
election. and removal of directors, in- 
spectors, and advisers of the company may 
be accomplished only after consulting the 
union. 

Broken Economy: But it is largely 
through the medium of the Enterprise 
Reconstruction and Reorganization Law 
and the law dealing with concentra- 
tions of economic power that the existing 
economy is to be destroyed and one radi- 
cally different from ours is to be sub- 
stituted. 

These new laws require that Japanese 
corporations be broken into many small 
units. At first the idea of dividing com- 
panies into many small units was confined 
to the Zaibatsu (family) holding com- 
panies and those in which the Zaibatsu had 
substantial interests. Now under the 
theory of an “excessive concentration of 
economic power” the Antitrust and Cartels 
Division of the Economic and Scientific 
Section of SCAP has the power to destroy 
any single Japanese company. This is true 
even though the Zaibatsu has no connec- 
tion with such corporation. 

Of course, the family holding companies 
should have been dissolved and their hold 
on Japan’s economic life broken. But the 
manner in which this is now being done 
makes one wonder whether for Japan and 
the world the remedy may not prove worse 
than the disease. 

Broken Men: This purge is being 
used by us as a lethal weapon in the 
socialization of Japan. It is estimated that 
upwards of 200,000 Japanese have already 
been purged and over another 100,000 
will shortly be added. 

Note that many of those who have been 
and are to be purged are not members of 
the Zaibatsu. Thus Count Aisuke Kaba- 
yama, more than 80 years of age, a gradu- 
ate of an American college, and consid- 
ered to be America’s greatest friend in 
Japan, was purged. Count Kabayama 
came under the purge because he was 
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... Far to the Left of Anything Now Tolerated in America 





president of the Imperial Steel Co. al- 
though it was reported he was made 
president at the insistence of the English 
Vickers interests when they became in- 
vestors in that company. The story goes 
Vickers insisted upon someone friendly to 
English interests who was not allied with 
what is now called the Zaibatsu. Count 
Kabayama was chosen because he met 
these requirements. He was most intimate 
with Joseph C. Grew, our last ambassador, 
and his predecessors, and is reported to 
have assisted them by interpreting Japa- 
nese policy and action. 

Because of this purge both the Japanese 
Government and businesses have been 
stripped of older men of ability and ex- 
perience. Japanese banks are being run by 
former cashiers and assistant vice presi- 
dents while business concerns are being 
directed by former plant managers and 
clerks. Young men hold the key positions 
in government. They are hard working, 
sincere, and intelligent but lack the ex- 
perience so desperately needed at this time. 

The purge is tragic for those who come 
under it. I talked with two or three of the 
purgees, as they are called, and found 
that all their funds are blocked and noth- 
ing can be done by ‘them without the 
consent of SCAP. They are forbidden to 
work for their old companies and any 
others are afraid to employ them. 

Second Thoughts: There is grave 
danger that the entire Japanese economy 
may collapse with a sacrifice of a sub- 
stantial part, if not all, of the good which 
the occupation of Japan from a military 
point of view has accomplished. The 
Japanese had been told by their military 
leaders that American troops would loot, 
rape, and kill. When they arrived and this 
did not happen and instead they con- 
ducted themselves in a truly admirable 
manner and showed a disposition to help, 
there was a complete reversal of feeling on 
the part of the Japanese. This fear quickly 
changed to enthusiasm for the occupation. 
As they began to realize how much better 
off they were in our hands than they 
would have been in those of Russia, they 
showed a real desire to cooperate and to 
carry out what the occupational govern- 
ment directed. 

The restoration of law and order, the 
demilitarization and repatriation of troops 
were all most ably carfied out under the 
most skillful, intelligent, and sympathetic 
leadership of General MacArthur. But 
the military phase of the occupation was 
completed months ago and was succeeded 
by the necessity of restoring the Japanese 
economy. In this respect the occupation 
to date has not only been a failure but it 
has sought to impose on the Japanese an 
economic system which is distinctly un- 
American. 

Some Japanese have already lost their 
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enthusiasm for the occupation and _ this 
number is being constantly increased by 
those who are beginning to doubt our 
good will and sincerity because of our 
economic policy. As the existing chaos and 
confusion continue and the Japanese peo- 
ple enter another hard winter with prac- 
tically no heat, few warm clothes, and lit- 
tle food, the number of doubters will grow 
and the good will recently engendered by 
the occupation will disappear. 

Japan’s real desire to be friendly and do 
our bidding should not lightly be tossed 
aside. It is still the leading Oriental na- 
tion in ability, respect for law and order, 
and desire to work. It is not Communistic 
and while Communism is growing, Japan 
will embrace it only as a last resort. 

On the Cuff: Japan is costing the 
American taxpayers millions of dollars a 
year. Theoretically Japan is paying the 
costs of occupation. A military operation, 
at least with us, is always expensive, and 
in this instance it is particularly so on 
the basis that Japan is paying for it. 
Houses with large staffs of servants are 
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Shelved document: FEC-230 


demanded for officers and their families at 
rentals far below their cost to the Japanese 
Government. Clubhouses and servants are 
supplied without cost to the members on 
the supposition that it is all on the Japa- 
nese, so why worry? Innumerable other 
extravagances of a similar nature con- 
stantly occur. It is true that most of these 
are paid for directly in yen by the Japa- 
nese Government, which is given a corre- 
sponding credit against future reparations 
payments. But, in fact, the American tax- 
payer is paying in the form of millions of 
dollars’ worth of food and other necessities 
to Japan. 

‘Were economic conditions otherwise, I 
am convinced Japan would be a most at- 
tractive prospect for American industry 
and a fertile field for American capital. 


Whether Japan can be made such a place 
depends in my opinion upon the willing- 
ness of our government to do two things: 
First, put an end to the economic experi- 
ment being conducted in Japan. Second, 
replace the theorists now there with men 
of ability and experience who can restore 
Japan’s economy. 


The Troublesome FEC-230 


One of the basic objectives of the 
American occupation of Japan has been 
to break up the Zaibatsu, the great 
family monopolies that controlled most 
of the country’s economic life and were 
used to finance Japanese aggression. How- 
ever, it has never been the purpose of 
the American Government to weaken the 
Japanese economy to the point where 
the maintenance of Japan would be- 
come a continual charge on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Last spring—against this background— 
State Department economists drew up an 
amazingly detailed document known as 
FEC-230. It was submitted to the Far 
Eastern Commission on May 12 and com- 
municated to General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. It was classified as confidential 
and its contents thus kept from the 
American public. 

In September the new Under Secretary 
of the Army William H. Draper Jr. visited 
Japan. Draper, who gained an outstanding 
reputation as economic adviser to General 
Clay in Germany, became aware of FEC- 
230 during this visit. He and other officials 
found FEC-230 not only provided for the 
abolition of the Zaibatsu but also for a 
virtual destruction of Japanese business 
and the sale of its assets at nominal prices 
to selected purchasers, including Japanese 
labor unions, of which about one-half are 
Communist-dominated. On his return te 
Washington Draper warned, the State De- 
partment that the application of the direc- 
tive would make Japan a permanent ward 
of the United States. 

A heated discussion on the future of 
FEC-230 is now going on between the 
Army and State Departments. For the 
time being the document has been with- 
drawn from the FEC “for redrafting.” Its 
application in Japan has been ordered sus- 
pended. 

Newsweek has obtained a copy of 
FEC-230. Although the legal language 
of the following excerpts makes heavy 
reading, they reveal, as no condensa- 
tion can, why FEC-230 has now been 
shelved and why it was kept secret in 
the first place. 

Dissolution: FEC-230 was based on 
the thesis that “the dissolution of ex- 
cessive private concentrations of economic 
power is essential to the democratiza- 
tion of Japanese economic and _ political 
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IS IT WORTH 3¢ A DAY 
TO GET WORK DONE FASTER ? 


It takes longer for your office 
force to get work done when the 
Office is filled with distracting 
noise. The time lost is certainly 
worth more than 3¢ a day. Yet 
that is all it costs to get rid 
of unwanted noise. 

Just 3¢ a day per person, fig- 
ured over 4 or 5 years, pays for 
a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cush- 
iontone acoustical tile. Cushion- 
tone ends the din of jangling 
bells, clattering machines, loud 
voices, and footsteps. And the 
small cost of the new ceiling 
is quickly repaid by the in- 
creased efficiency of your staff. 

Up to 75% of all the sound 
that strikes the surface of 
Cushiontone is absorbed 
in the 484 deep fibrous 


CUSHIONTONE IS A REG, TRADE MARK 


holes of each 12” square. Not 
even repainting will affect its 
acoustical efficiency. Cushion- 
tone is an excellent reflector 
of light and is easy to maintain. 
It also provides your office with 
extra insulation. Ask your local 
Armstrong contractor for a free 
estimate to prove the economy 
of a Cushiontone ceiling. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
Do About Office Noise.” It gives 
you full details. Armstrong Cork 


Company, Acoustical Department, 
4712 Ruby Street, Lancaster, Pa. 













_ARMSTRONG’S_CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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life.” Such excessive concentrations were 
then defined as: 


“Any private enterprise or combination 


operated for profit is an excessive concen: 
tration of economic power if its asset value 
is very large; or if its working force . . . is 
very large; or if, though somewhat smaller 
in assets or working force, it is engaged in 
business in various unrelated fields, or if 
it controls substantial financial institutions 
and/or substantial industrial or commer- 
cial ones; or if it controls a substantial 
number of other corporate enterprises; or 
if it produces, sells, or distributes a large 
proportion of the total supply of the prod- 
ucts of a major industry .. .” 

Divestment: FEC-230 continued: 
“Excessive concentrations of economic 
power should immediately be dissolved 
into as many nonrelated units as pos- 
sible . . .” Creditors, stockholders, man- 
agers, or any other individuals who have 
“exercised controlling power” in any ex- 
cessive concentrations will be: 

“a. Divested of all corporate security 
holdings, liquid assets, and business prop- 
erties; 

“b. Ejected from all positions of busi- 
ness or governmental responsibility; 

“ec. Forbidden from purchasing corpo- 
rate security holdings or from acquiring 
positions of business or governmental re- 
sponsibility at any time during the next 
ten years.” 

Sale: In order to liquidate excessive 
concentrations FEC-230 provided for a 
“Holding Company Liquidation Commis- 
sion, a wholly public agency of the Japa- 
nese Government operating under close 
supervision of SCAP. Especial care should 
be taken not to allow representatives of 
large-scale business, large-scale trade, or 
large-scale finance . . . to have any place 
on this commission.” The individuals 
whose holdings are liquidated “sliall be 
indemnified.” However, FEC-230 carefully 
stated that no effort would be made to 
obtain a fair price for their holdings: “The 
overriding objective should be to dispose 
of all the holdings in question as rapidly 
as possible to desirable purchasers; the 
objective should be achieved even if it 
requires that holdings be disposed of at 
a fraction of their real value.” 

Furthermore, “a decided purchase pref- 
erence, and the technical and financial aid 
necessary to take advantage of that pref- 
erence, should be furnished to such per- 
sons as small or medium entrepreneurs 


_and investors, and to such groups as agr'- 


cultural or consumer cooperatives and 
trade unions . . . All possible technical and 
financial assistance should be furnished 
the trade unions concerned.” 

Finally, FEC-230 applied to the inter- 
ests in Japan of American and_ other 
United Nations businesses. These interests 


were to have special consideration only . 


“insofar as this can be accomplished with- 
out limiting the effectiveness of these 
measures.” 
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COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE (neighborhood) 


When a new Dodge comes to its permanent 
home the whole neighborhood is often its recepr- 
tion committee. People troof out from doors, 
peer out from windows, pop up from nowhere— 
full of excited admiration and noisy congratu- 
lations. Each new Dodge delivery becomes a 
little local triumph shared and enjoyed by all. 





It goes on everywhere as Dodge breaks down 
barriers to all the different automobile markets 
and delivers a quality of style and performance 


not known before. 





SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 











The “Mounties” have an Air Arm, too! 


he Royal Canadian Mounted Police Force, world 

standard for efficiency in civilian protection since 
1873, uses nearly every form of transportation 
known ... including the airplane. Along with fine 
planes of Canadian manufacture, the “Mounties” 
are using Beechcraft twin- engine 18’s because of 
their luli, speed and cruising range in all 
kinds of weather. 


Business can well borrow a leaf from the 
Mounties’ book of experience. The Beechcraft twin- 
engine Executive Transport—equipped with every 
navigating facility and comfortable in the extreme— 


Beech AAireraft RS 


omcason SD 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 


is ideal company transportation for both regular 
and emergency use. It accommodates up to nine 
people, operates with notable economy, and can 
land and take off from relatively small fields. 


The hours—and fatigue—which the Beechcraft 
Executive Transport saves company officials and 
personnel make for an efficiency which is reckoned 
in dollars and cents by many of America’s leading 
businesses. Your Beechcraft distributor is ready at 
any time to help you appraise your company’s air 
transportation needs in the light of Beechcraft’s wide 
experience in this field. Call on him. 
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coop illustration of the speed with 
A which the political middle way is 
being blocked in Europe may be found 
in a comparison of two estimates made 
by Léon Blum at an interval of only 
little more than a year. Setting what 
Blum said in a speech last week against 
what he thought in the autumn of 1946, 
it is easy to see that the split 
into extreme factions has 
blocked off the road to com- 
promise with the speed of an 
avalanche. 

On the basis of experience 
and analytical cast of mind, 
Blum. probably is better able 
to sense the political tides of 
today than anyone else. At 
75, he is something more than 
a true elder statesman with 
years of action behind him. The differ- 
ence between Blum and the other sur- 
viving leaders of his generation is that 
all of his life has been absorbed in the 
intricacies of left-wing and factional 
political fights. As a sincere, consistent, 
and powerful Socialist since early in 
this century, he has lived through the 
interminable internecine warfare of 
Socialists and Communists, plus the 
experience in his old age of a Nazi 
concentration camp. So he is better 
able to understand the type of politi- 
cal thinking which now goes on on 
both sides than anybody else who is 
still functioning. 


GAINsT that background the speech 
which Blum made to the French 
National Assembly on Nov. 21 is very 
significant. In that speech he-said that 
France—the France of the civilization 
we know—is menaced from two sides: 
On one side “international Communism 
has openly declared war on French 
democracy”; on the other “a party” 
(the party of General de Gaulle) has 
as its objective “the separation of na- 
tional sovereignty from its fundamental 
traditions.” (In French or any other 
language, that latter is a circumlocation 
for what we have been calling Fascism 
but, as applied to de Gaulle, could just 
as aptly be termed Caesarism.) 

The reason this speech seems to me 
to be exceptionally indicative of a 
quickly changed situation is because 
I have some notes on a conversation 
with Blum just over a year ago. One 
day in the early autumn of 1946, a 
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friend took me to call on Blum in the 
modernized farmhouse where he lived 
just outside Paris. We should both 
remember the day, although for differ- 
ent reasons. His cause for remembering 
it is that that was the day a delivery 
truck arrived—while he was _ talking 
politics to me—to return the first load 
of books from his beloved 
library which had been stolen 
by the Germans. 

Before that diversion, how- 
ever, he had talked long 
enough for me to form the 
opinion that here was one 
man with deep knowledge of 
all the subterranean currents 
of European political life— 
both the evil currents and 
the good ones—clear in his 
wile’ De Gaulle, he said, by a recent 
speech had broken the governmental 
(moderate and right-wing) majority 
and might split the then-governing 
coalition of parties, but he would never 
get Socialist support. Nor could the 
general ever lead an anti-Communist 
crusade or have much prospect of form- 
ing a de Gaullist government. 

French Socialists at that time were 
getting pretty good information about 
what went on behind the Soviet “glacis” 
—and the word sounds less formidable 
in French than Iron Curtain does in 
English—and they did not think the 
Communist line was to break up the 
Socialist parties, in spite of the old 
enmity between the two. The Moscow- 
dominated Communist parties in France 
and Italy didn’t show any sign of com- 
ing out into violent opposition. There 
had just been some Communist-Social- 
ist difficulty in Italy but it seemed 
settled without fatal results to the 
Socialists. He thought the real test 
would come, in Germany. It might take 
years to determine the final complexion 
of the governments of Europe so far as 
it concerned the relationship between 
Communists and Socialists. 


T is just a little creepy to think back 
to that picture of only a bit more 
than a year ago. But then there was no 
Truman Doctrine and the Moscow re- 
action to it; no Marshall plan and the 
Moscow reaction to that. And, so far 
as France went, a year ago all but a 
few of the most faithful considered de 
Gaulle as finished. 
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COMFORT 
BORN OF 
QUALITY 


You enjoy an extra measure of comfort 
in the Harter President. It comes to you 
as the product of uncompromising qual- 
ity. Harter blends quality materials and 
quality manufacture to give you today’s 
greatest value in fine office chairs. 

The seat, back, and arms are cushioned 
with U.S. Koylon Foam. This deep and 
soft foam rubber stays resilient. It will 
not sag or pack down. Millions of tiny 
air cells keep it cool and clean. 

The President comes luxuriously up- 
holstered in Goodall “Gros Point” fabric, 
attractive and durable. Choice of green, 
maroon, or brown upholstery. Baked 
enamel finish in green, gray or brown; 
also grained walnut or grained mahogany. 

See the President swivel armchair at 
your Harter dealer’s. Ask him to show 
am its matching side armchair, the 

resident No. 710. Write for illustrated 
literature on these fine office chairs. 





HARTER 


aria 


No. 700 


HARTER 


sTURGIS, MICHIGAN 
STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 


i HARTER CORPORATION 
| 312 PRAIRIE AVE., STURGIS, MICH. 
Please send literature on President chairs. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 
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From Us to Them: The Way Our Private 


Last week the Friendship Train reached 
the East Coast with its carloads of 
American gifts for relief in Europe. Next 
February Americans will have another 
chance to give directly to the same cause 
when a drive gets underway to raise 
$60,000,000 under the joint auspices of 
American Overseas Aid and the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. To give its 
readers a look at the private foreign- 
relief effort during the past year, News- 
WEEK assigned Special Projects Editor 
Harold Isaacs to prepare the following 
report, 


Appeals for help for the needy abroad 
ring in American ears every day in a 
hundred different voices. The citizen, 
more or less uneasy -amid all his com- 
parative plenty, is trying to respond as 
best he can. He is paying out his tax 
dollars for the big government programs. 
He is trying to comply with the current 
demands to save grain to feed Europe 
this winter. He has also tried to give 
what he could in response to the appeals 
from his churches and from a great con- 
fusion of committees and agencies. His 
giving has been generous except when 
measured against the need which is 
almost limitless. 

Volunteer private relief reached record 
levels during the war years. From 1939 
to 1946, Americans contributed nearly 
a billion dollars of their own funds to 
a multitude of war-relief causes. For 
most of that time they had a single 
fund-raising agency, the National War 
Fund, to which they could give. This year 
all the many separate organizations in 
the relief field went their own ways and 
made their own particular appeals, and 
most of them suffered as a result. 

Relief in 1947: Chief facts about 
private foreign relief this year are: 
> Contributions to most agencies have 
fallen off but purely private relief, via 
parcel post, has zoomed to an estimated 
total of more than $10,000,000 a month. 
> Counting in parcel post and money 
orders as well as organized relief, Amer- 
icans are contributing to foreign relief 
at an estimated rate of $300,000,000 for 
the year. 
> Aid to Britain and Russia, the two 
largest wartime recipients, has dropped 
off to negligible amounts. 
> Largest single beneficiary, according to 
figures for the first six months of 1947, 
is the German people, who get 31 cents 
out of every private relief dollar. 
> Confusion is more apparent than real. 
At the receiving end abroad there is no 
serious overlap because there is nowhere 
near enough to go around. 


Aid sent abroad consists overwhelm- 
ingly of food and clothing. But it also 
includes a host of services ranging from 
health and nutrition clinics to shipment 
of farm animals and implements, and 
equipment ‘for schools, hospitals, and 
recreational centers. Specialized commit- 
tees—political, religious, and professional 
—are trying somehow to meet almost 
every item in the scale of human need. 

For the first six months of this year, 
private foreign-relief funds raised in the 
United States reached an estimated total 
of $156,300,000 as follows: 
> $71,200,000 in cash and commodities 
handled through about 60 relief agencies. 
> $68,000,000 (estimated) in privately 
sent parcel-post packages. 
> $12,700,000 in packages sent through 
CARE, the cooperative service sponsored 
by 27 of the regular relief agencies. 
> $4,400,000 in private cash remittances 
by postal money order. 

Relief by Post: Most people usually 
want to help their relatives or friends 
abroad, or at least their own kind. It was 
only when the war closed down the 
channels of direct, personal aid that peo- 
ple began giving to bigger, more im- 
personal causes, like British or Russian 
war relief. Members of the Italian, 


Relief Agencies... 


Greek, Polish, and other American com. 
munities who have always remitted large 
sums to the home countries, gave money 
instead to projects for aid in bulk when- 
ever and wherever such aid could be 
shipped. 

Since the end of the war, private re- 
lief channels have reopened. Less money 
went to organized agencies. More money 
began to go into the private sending of 
food and clothing directly to relatives 
abroad. Measured by the flow of parcels 
through the United States Post Office, 
this type of relief is rapidly becoming 
the top item on the entire American vol- 
unteer relief budget. In the first eight 
months of this year, nearly 18,000,000 
parcels cleared New York Harbor. At an 

timated average value of $5 a package, 
this is person-to-person relief at the rate 
of nearly $185,000,000 a year. By the 
time Christmas packages are counted in, 
this relief by parcel post will probably 
outstrip everything done by all the agen- 
cies put together. 

Kind to Kind: Al] this relief, wheth- 
er handled by individuals or by agencies, 
is overwhelmingly a matter of kind giv- 
ing to kind, group to group, linked by 
national background, race, religion, pro- 
fessional interest, and even political be- 


Up to June °47 Germany got 31 cents of every private relief dollar 
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... Help the Legions of the Hungry and Destitute Abroad 


lief. At the receiving end there is some 
mutual help but, by and large, Protes- 
tants help Protestants, Catholics help 
Catholics, Jews help Jews, Italian-Amer- 
icans help Italians, Greek-Americans 
help Greeks, and so on down a long list. 

This is the main reason for the be- 
wildering array of agencies and commit- 
tees at work in foreign relief. Each has 
its own constituency, each its own pro- 
gram. Each is driven by its own humani- 


tarian, religious, or deeper psychological - 


impulse to do what it can do. Hence the 
foreign-relief picture is as variegated as 
the nation’s whole social pattern. During 
the war, registered agencies reached the 


dizzy total of 596. The roster still carries 


no fewer than 64. 

Such multiplicity creates an impres- 
sion of inefficiency and duplication. This 
is true only to a limited extent. There 
is doubtless some inefficiency, although 
most of the available figures seldom show 
administrative costs exceeding 10 per 
cent. There is some confusion caused by 


the multiple appeals to the public. But’ 


the agencies do have a common machin- 
ery to deal with common problems and 
they are successful in a marked degree in 
cooperating with each other when such 
problems arise. 

One result of this kind-to-kind pat- 
tern in relief is that the bulk of the 
money comes from members of the mi- 
nority groups and from foreign-origin 
groups, from an estimated total of not 
much more than 20 per cent of Ameri- 
ca’s families. 

Relief for Jews: By far the most 
spectacular proportionate giving has been 
done by America’s Jews in behalf of the 
surviving Jews of Europe, the most heav- 
ily scourged victims of Hitlerism and the 
war. The American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee is bringing succor to 
Jews in Europe on a scale which non- 
Jewish relief leaders describe as “super- 
human.” Last year the JDC spent $58,- 
500,000 and through September this year 
had already earmarked $64,000,000 for 
its European program. 

Other groups, with much larger and 
wealthier constituencies, operate on a 
smaller scale. Church World Service, 
Inc., representing all major Protestant 
denominations, had raised through Sept. 
30 a total of $9,500,000, of which it 
spent 60 per cent in Europe and the rest 
in Asia. The War Relief Services—Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in 
the same period raised $10,450,000. 

Relief for Germans: The most 
striking fact of all about private Amer- 
ican relief in Europe is that its largest 
single beneficiary is the German people. 
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Feeding the hungry is the big job 


Germans in the United States zone are 
fed by the United States Government at 
a cost of about $300,000,000 a year. But 
in addition to this government money, 
Germans received 21 per cent of the total 
spent by private American relief agencies 
in the first half of this year, 61 per cent 
of all the CARE packages sent in the 
same period, and 50 per cent of all pri- 
vately sent packages. This averages 
down to 31 cents out of every private 
relief dollar. 

This too is mainly the result of kind- 
to-kind giving. Americans with German 
antecedents of some kind form a large 
group (some estimate 25 per cent) in the 
American population. Many of these 
Americans either have retained their ties 
in some form or else have had the ex- 
perience of being reached by appeals 
from long-lost family connections. An- 
swers to such appeals account for the 
remarkably high percentage of private 
parcels which go to Germany. Similarly, 
through secular groups and churches, 
these Americans often earmark their 
cash contributions for Germany. The re- 
sult is that Church World Service, Inc., 
finds 35 per cent of its total European 
effort concentrated in Germany. Of funds 
contributed to the American Friends 
Service Committee, nearly one-third 
were given for distribution in Germany. 
The Catholic charities do not permit 
earmarking and their heaviest effort 
goes to predominantly Catholic Italy 
and Poland, but Germany runs a close 
third, receiving 13 per cent of the Cath- 
olic total. 

Relief, East and West: Relief for 
Russia has dwindled to a low figure. 
Other countries east of the curtain 


have continued to receive comparatively 
substantial sums, but the great bulk 
of it is Jewish relief for the 700,000 
Jews surviving in Hungary, Poland and 
Rumania. 

In Western Europe, France and Italy 
are the only countries still receiving sig- 
nificant shares of private relief funds. 
Great Britain’s total has dropped off to 
a tiny fraction of its wartime bulk. But 
the sending of private packages to Eng- 
land has been increasing steadily and 
will probably rise steeply in the next few 
months. A new drive of “Bundles for 
Freedom” is going to concentrate on 
England and try to duplicate the war- 
time “Bundles for Britain,” using many 
of the same committees all over the 
country for the purpose. Britons have 
also been receiving nearly one-third of 
all postal money orders sent abroad by 
Americans. 

Funds for 1948: The plans for com- 
bined fund-raising early next year, with 
22 American agencies participating, were 
somewhat complicated by the entry into 
the picture of the United Nations Appeal 
for Children, a worldwide UN effort just 
getting under way to bring succor to the 
young around the globe. This agency had 
hoped to run its own drive for funds in 
the United States and dreamed of col- 
lecting huge sums through a campaign 
for a day’s pay from everyone. 

After protracted and difficult negotia- 
tions, it was finally decided to link the 
two efforts. It was agreed that the bulk 
of the money collected would go to relief 
for children, whether through the agen- 


cies or through the UN organization. . 


The appeal for $60,000,000 will be 
made under the joint name of American 
Overseas Aid—United Nations Appeal 
for Children. Of this sum the UN 
group and each of the participating 
agencies will get allocated shares for 
specific projects. 

In view of the staggering magnitude 
of the need, this does not sound like 
particularly extravagant planning. But 
whether the fund raised is greater or 
smaller, the tragic fact is that the sum 
total of private giving is a tiny drop in 
the bottomless well of world want. 
Mounting misery and suffering have 
simply passed beyond the capacity of 
individuals to succor. The early liquida- 
tion of UNRRA and the failure to set 
up any effective international organiza- 
tions to take its place have left volun- 
tary relief agencies and individuals with 
a task far beyond their power to per- 
form. They can lay down only a tiny 
token deposit on the payment that hu- 


_manity owes its legions of destitute. 
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PARLIAMENT: 


Battle Over ‘Austerity’ 


In Prince George, B.C., and Mirror, 
Alta., in Margaree Forks, N.S., and Char- 
lottetown, P.E.L., and in bigger and smaller 
centers throughout Canada’s nine prov- 
inces and the Yukon, most of the 245 
members of Parliament this week packed 
their bags for their annual junket to Ot- 
tawa. On a wind-swept bank overlooking 
the Ottawa River, the fourth session of 
the twentieth Parliament opens Dec. 5. 

This session, starting more than a month 
earlier than usual, is likely to be the most 
controversial since Parliament voted to 
send conscript troops overseas in December 
1944. This time, the fate of the govern- 
ment is not in immediate jeopardy. There 
is no threat of Liberal members bolting the 
party to upset the government. But the 
King administration will be under the 
heaviest criticism from all opposition par- 
ties that it has met since its reelection 
in 1945. 

The issue is the so-called “austerity” 
program to save Canada’s almost-ex- 
hausted supply of United States dollars 
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(Newsweek, Nov. 24). It was still too 
early last week to judge how austere or 
unpopular the program might be. But op- 
position critics started to store up ammuni- 
tion from these immediate reactions: 
> Housewives were reported “hopping 
mad” as some fresh vegetables (in great 
demand because of import bans and quota 
restrictions) reached prohibitive price lev- 
els. Grocers said many staple vegetables 
would be off the market by Christmas. 
> Retailers and consumers were indignant 
about the new 25 per cent excise tax im- 
posed on. Canadian-made household goods 
(radios, refrigerators, electrical appliances, 
etc.) , while import of these is banned. The 
excise tax seemed particularly baffling in 
view of a Federal revenue surplus of $540,- 
000,000 in seven fiscal months. 
> The Bell Telephone Co. postponed its 
plans to spend $60,000,000 installing dial 
systems because most of the equipment is 
made in the United States. 
P Ford of Canada upped passenger-car 
prices from $144 to $216 to pay new ex- 
cise taxes. Canadian auto production was 
expected to be cut. 

Nevertheless, opposition leaders were 
somewhat uneasy about how they would 
direct their fire. Criticism could scarcely 





Le Chic Canadien: Montreal is making a strong bid to become one 
of the Western world’s top fashion centers. In ten years, capital 
invested in the city’s fashion industry has been doubled to $50,- 
000,000; employes have increased from 18,000 to 30,000; wages have 
tripled to $45,000,000, and preduction has leaped from $50,000,000 
to $160,000,000. Three of the outfits modeled during the current 
Fashion W eek are shown above. At right, “The Chase,” a theater suit. 


follow usual party lines. The Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation dislikes the 
building of even temporary tariff walls. (by 
import bans and quota restrictions), but 
could scarcely complain about the tight 
controls on business and export-import 
trade. Progressive-Conservatives, _ tradi- 
tional tariff supporters, were unhappy 
about the business controls and the possi- 
bility of renewing wage and price controls. 


SASKATCHEWAN: 


Socialism in the Bush 


In the three years since the Canadian 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
started its socialist experiment in Saskatch- 
ewan, opposition to the government’s 
projects has been, for the most part, a 
small voice crying out from the province's 
cities and towns. Even in these communi- 
ties Liberals and Conservatives, attacking 
the CCF program on principle, could find 
little ammunition to stir popular protest 
(Newsweek, April 14). 

By last week, however, the whisper of 
discontent was spreading into Saskatch- 
ewan’s northern bush areas. At Meadow 
Lake, about 350 miles north of the United 
States boundary, Walter Tucker, the Lib- 
erals’ paunchy, hard-driving — provincial 
leader, listened while 350 fishermen, lum- 
bermen, and fur men, many bearded and 
wearing brightly colored mackinaws, aired 
their complaints against the CCF. 

Lumbermen charged that the big timber 
operators, their former bosses, had been 
driven out of the province when the gov- 
ernment set up a timber board to which 
all timber cut on provincial lands must be 
delivered. The board, which is piling up a 
neat, undisclosed profit this year, pays 
$32 per 1,000 feet for timber delivered at 
Big River or Meadow Lake. The board 
retails its lumber for $57 per 1,000 feet. 
Private operators, cutting on Indian reser- 
vations, sell lumber at their camps for $50. 

Fishermen complained they were receiv- 
ing from the provincial fish board only 8 
to 10 cents for whitefish while Alberta 
fishermen, seining the same waters, get 16 
to 18 cents. Fur trappers said that the 
government was spending nothing on fur 
conservation from the taxes on fur sales. 
The meeting was asked: “Does anyone 
here favor the fish board?” The reply was 
a thunderous, unanimous “no!” 


Significance 


While Tucker’s trip and other reports 
indicated a growing tide of anti-CCF feel- 
ing where almost none had existed before 
there was still no strong evidence that the 
CCF would lose the next election, now 
confidently predicted for next June. 

Unless the Liberals make spectacular 
gains in the next few months, the best 
that they can hope for is a strong and 
vigorous opposition which can build for 
victory in the following election. 


Newsweek, December 1, 1947 














Maybe you are one of ouy “cus- 
tomers,” without knowing it. Perhaps 
the shoes you’re wearing right now are 
lined with Pepperell fabric—that 
smooth and sturdy fabric “vest” which 
absorbs moisture, helps hold the shape 
of your shoe, and adds to the general 
comfort of your footwear. 

For Pepperell makes a mighty big 
share of the fabric that lines America’s 
shoes. Not all of it, no... but enough 
this year to make 75 million pairs of 
shoes more comfortable and durable! 

Actually, this tremendous volume 
of shoe lining fabrics is a mere frac- 
tion of Pepperell’s total production. 
In addition to the quality sheets, pil- 
lowcases, and blankets for which 
Pepperell is famous, we also produce 
great quantities of work clothes fab- 


rics, abrasive cloths, rayon linings for 
suits, and many other textile products. 
And everything we make is a quality 
fabric produced in volume—and 
priced for the widest possible market. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 
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Pepperell’s 6 Busy Plants 


MILLS 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS, 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


FINISHING PLANTS 


LEWISTON, MAINE 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS; 


Sheets + Pillowcases » Chambrays 
Blankets + Crib Blankets + Flannels 
Coverts « Whipcords + Pinchecks 
Marquisettes « Fabrics for Sports- 
wear, Industry, Abrasives, Shoe 
Linings + Rayon Fabrics for Suit 
Ignings and Women’s Wear « Fine 
Fabric Finishes. 





LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 

















ARGENTINA: 
Man to Watch 


“Persons without hats are not attended 
to,” reads a sign over the office desk of 
Rolando Lagomarsino in Buenos Aires. 
There is a good reason for the sign. The 
smiling, friendly 44-year-old man with the 
Peronista emblem im his buttonhole who 
sits under the sign, sells hats. He is also 
an influential member of the palace guard 


that surrounds President Juan D. Peron. 
Next week Lagomarsino is due in the 


Lagomarsino: The “simple soldier” checked prices for Perén during the Presi- 
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than that, but no other explanation was 
ever given. 

Now Lagomarsino returns to the public 
scene, His mission to the United States is 
rather mysterious, too. He says he will try 
to channel more exports to Argentina, but 
will be independent of the economically 
all-powerful Institute for Trade Promotion 
and the Argentine military and naval 
purchasing missions now in the United 
States. Rumor says his real job is to get 
a United States loan to carry out Peron’s 
five-year plan. 

An Argentine correspondent writes: “It 
sounds very odd. The man in the street 


dent’s “Battle of the 60 Days” against the high cost of living 


United States on an economic mission. 
There is a good chance that later he may 
be named Argentine Ambassador to the 
United States. 

Lagomarsino is a hatter by inheritance. 
He was a fourth-year medical student 
when his elder brother died and left him 
the family hat factory. He packed away 
his stethoscope and went into business. 
“One of my good students,” complained 
Dr. Bernardo Houssay, cowinner of the 
1947 Nobel Prize for Medicine and favor- 
ite target of Peronist mudslingers. 

“To sell hats he uses his head,” some- 
one at the plant said of the large-eyed, 
dark-haired young man. In a few years 
his Flexil hats, “light as a feather,” were 
in every Argentine shop and on nearly 
every porteno head. 

Then came the colonels’ revolt of 1943. 
Perén called Lagomarsino a “simple sol- 
dier but, from the first hour, in the ranks 
of the revolutionary movement.” In July 
1946 the “simple soldier” was appointed to 
the new office of Secretary of Commerce 
and Industry. 

He resigned suddenly in August 1947. 
Officially, it was for reasons of health. 
Argentines suspected there was more to it 
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scratches his head and wonders. The 
sophisticated members of the Circulo de 
Armas puff their long cigars and wonder, 
too. Time and Sra. de Perén, who backs 
Lagomarsino, will tell.” 


MEXICO: 


Doctors Keep Out 


Row upon row of vacant desks con- 
fronted the maestros seated in their class- 
rooms in Arcelia, in the state of Guerrero, 
Mexico. The schoolyard was quiet and 
no children played in the streets. Towns- 
people closed their doors and pointed sus- 
piciously at Dr. Wilbur Downs of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and his companion 
from Harvard Medical School. “The 
whites,” they said, “have come to castrate 
our children, to kill our brothers sick with 
the mal del pinto (skin mottling caused by 
a spirochete) .” 

The same story has been reported from 
town after town and state after state. It 
is an unexpected result of the cattle-killing 
campaign to wipe out foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico. “The whites have slaugh- 
tered our animals,” Indian inhabitants of 


remote regions cry. “Now they seek to de- 
stroy us.” 


Officials of the Inter-American Coopera- 
tive Health Service, which for four years 
has been doing a heroic public-health job in 
Mexico, are seriously concerned about tlie 


effect of popular suspicion on the nation's 
health. Even in places where the healt) 
service has been respected and revere, 
Mexicans are turning against it. Formerly 
offers of treatment for mal del pinto were 
eagerly accepted and the clinics were 
crowded. Now they are deserted. The peo- 
ple balk at ordinary smallpox vaccination. 

“The people have become very bitter,” 
said Dr. Alonzo E. Hardison, medical of- 
ficer and associate chief of the service. And 
the hostility of farmer after farmer, star- 
ing hopelessly at the carcasses of his cattle 
lying in lime pits, has been directed against 
everything North American and medical. 
The compensatory pesos, doled out by the 
Aftosa Commission, are meaningless to a 


people who still live by barter and to whom 
a cow is prosperity. 


HONDURAS: 


The Dictator’s Choice 


Of the dictator-Presidents who ruled 
most of Central America a decade ago, 
only one still holds office. The energetic 
Gen. Tiburcio Carias Andino was elected 
President of Honduras in 1932. A con- 
stituent Assembly reelected him in 1936. 
He has remained in power ever since by 
dint of constitution juggling and without 
benefit of election. 

His legal term expires Dec. 31, 1918. 
Recently he announced his choice of a 
successor. Hondurans are convinced that 
this time he really means to quit “be- 
cause he is a tired old man.” Carias’s Na- 
tional party will not make its formal nom- 
inations until February, but it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that it will rubber-stamp 
the President’s choice: Dr. Juan Manuel 
Galvez, Secretary of War and Marine thie 
last fourteen years. His running mate will 
probably be Julio Lozano Jr., former See- 
retary of Foreign Relations and Finance, 
and Minister to Washington. 

Carias has promised that next year's 
elections will be by popular vote—for the 
first time since 1982—and opposition par- 
ties will be free to run candidates. 

The administration National party has 
already opened its campaign, although t!:< 
election will not be held until October. 
National party subcommittees are bei: 
strengthened throughout the country, the 
controlled press is filled with campaign 
propaganda, and a 50-page booklet has 
been issued attacking the political ante- 
cedents and ideology of Angel Ziimiza 
Huete, expected to be the opposition Lib- 
eral party’s Presidential candidate. Zuniza 
was Carias’s opponent in 1932 and the 
leader of a subsequent revolt. He has spent 
the intervening years in exile. 


Newsweek, December 1, 1947 
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“AGUE 


—learn the warning signals that may mean 
appendicitis! The first sign of acute appendicitis is usu- 
ally pain in the abdomen accompanied by nausea or 
vomiting. . 

The pain may be general at first, like a simple stomach- 
ache, but will probably become localized in the lower 
right side. It can be a sharp severe pain or a dull ache. 
Symptoms sometimes vary, so any persistent, puzzling 
“stomach-ache” should have prompt medical attention. 


—call your physician at once when such warn- 
ings appear! Today, appendicitis is rarely fatal if recog- 
nized and properly treated in time. But it may be diffi- 
cult to diagnose. Your doctor may need to take blood 
counts or make other tests..Calling him promptly per- 
mits him to make such tests and to determine the proper 
treatment before serious damage has occurred. 

Appendicitis takes only about half as many lives as it 
took 12 years ago. More lives could be saved if everyone 
called a doctor at the first sign of an attack. 


As more people learn more about this 
disease, appendicitis mortality can be 
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brought still lower. For further informa- Insurance Company,, |“ “PPendicitis. 
tion that may protect you and your (A MUTUAL COMPANY) ‘Ai | Name 
family, send today for Metropolitan's Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD |) Street 
free booklet 127-D}‘Appendicitis."’ Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT ; City 
1 Maptson Ave., New York 10, N. Y. ' State 
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—treat yourself with home remedies! If you 
have an abdominal pain and are nauseated, avoid taking 
a laxative or enema. They increase pressure on the ap- 
pendix and may cause it to rupture. 


A study of appendicitis in one Eastern city showed 
that when appendicitis patients took no laxative, only 
1 in 62 died. Of those who took a laxative, 1 in 19 died. 


External pressure can also cause a rupture, so you 
shouldn’t rub or massage the site of the pain. And it’s 
wiser not to apply either a hot water bottle or an ice bag. 


—try to keep going normally if you suspect 
appendicitis. When appendicitis strikes, don’t try to ig- 
nore the pain and keep on with your normal activities. 
Any physical exertion or exercise may lead to complica- 
tions, so lie down, in bed if possible, and stay there. 


The pain may let up but this does not mean the attack 
has passed. It’s up to you to keep quiet and relaxed until 
the doctor has had a chance to examine you. Food and 
liquids can also be dangerous. Try to avoid eating or 
drinking anything, except water, until your doctor has 
examined you. 







Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. 
Please send me a copy of your booklet 127-D, 
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For the Morrisons 





The outlook of this enterprising family of fruit growers is typical of 
today’s progressive farmers in prosperous Rural America. For, like 


By making good farmers everywhere, the Morrisons of Washington State have 

° ° worked for efficient farming to realize their goal of a better life 
their orchards thrive, euacandl 

they have won the Charles Morrison saw his opportunity in the bountiful Yakima 

. Valley. He started with a 6-acre apple orchard and the help of his 

comfort able life they father. Skillful planning, scientific experiment and hard work enabled 


sought on the land 


him to expand his holdings to 400 acres. 


Today the Morrison lands are free of debt and there is ample 








2. 50,000 TREES a year are produced in 
Morrison’s nursery. Many go into his new 
projects as they are brought under irrigation. 





8. ANNE MORRISON does her own work 
in her electrically-equipped kitchen, plans to 
add an automatic washer later. 


3. IRRIGATION is the life of the land, 4. THIS ISasmall part of the 575-ton peach 
carrying water to the trees through rills (as —_ crop. The Morrisons also grow plenty of pears, 
above) or with a portable sprinkling system. _ cherries, apricots. It’s just a start, they say. 


9. SID AND JOEY use their older brother’s turn to Country Gentleman 
workshop while he is at college studying 


engineering. Sid wants to be an orchardist. for Better Farming, Better Living 









































income for the good living they sought. The fruits of their success are 
translated into a comfortable home, education for the children, 
travel and recreation, social life, good books and music. 


This inspiring story of a Country Gentleman family—ninth of a 
real-life series—is told to Country Gentleman’s other 2,300,000 sub- 
scribers in the December issue. 


Meet the Morrisons on these pages. See how Country Gentleman’s 
“Good Farming—Good Living” articles are helping other farm 
families to build the happier way of life they, too, are seeking. 1. CHARLES MORRISON believes in 


good nursery stock. He Oe rare selects 
buds, has developed 8 high-bearing strains. 











5. AS CHAIRMAN of his State FruitCom- 6. COMMUNITYAFFAIRS keep the Mor- 7. “FAMILY PORTRAIT” might have 
mission, Mr. Morrison has promoted better _risons on the go. Mrs. Morrison is an active been posed in any good urban home. Blue- 
distribution to expand markets, lower prices. _ partner in both social and business activities. prints are ready for an even better house. 























Murray Korman 


The ex-Mrs. Runyon loses her jewels 


Robbed: Mrs. Patrice Corrin, divorced 
wife of the late Damon Runyon, author 
and newspaper columnist; by three masked 
men, of $200,000 worth of jewelry as she 
and her husband, Ricnarp Corrin, were 
entering their home in Dartmouth, Mass. 


Honored: Mrs. FRANKLIN D. RooseEvEtt, 
in New York, with the first gold medal 
award of the George Washington Carver 
Memorial Institute for her “outstand- 
ing contributions to the betterment of 
racial and religious relations in the United 
States. 

Mar.ene Dierricn, movie actress, with 
the Medal of Freedom; by Maj. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, N.Y., for her activities in enter- 
taining troops overseas during the war. 

Grorce C. MarsHatt, Secretary of State, 
with the degree of Doctor of Civil Law; 
by Oxford University, England. 

Mr. Sttver, a steel-gray kitten of un- 
certain pedigree, at the annual Greater 
St. Louis Cat Club show, with two blue- 
ribbon awards of “first prize in the best 
color for kittens class” and “first prize in 
the nonchampion class.” Mr. Silver was 
adopted (and named) by the Hamilton 
Hotel staff when he wandered into the 
lobby a fortnight ago to get out of the rain. 


Record: Set by Hans Espevanpn, 85, of 
Seattle, who said that because his “new 
shoes hurt” he had removed them while 
on a round-trip plane cruise to his native 
Norway, thus becoming the first man to 
fly the Atlantic both ways barefoot. 


New Look: For page boys of the United 
States Senate, in Washington, dark suits 
with long pants instead of the traditional 
black knickers and stockings. “They just 
can’t get knickers and the long stockings 
any more,” Sen. Eugene D. Millikin, chair- 
man of the Republican Senate conference, 
announced. 
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Saved: Haro.p Davis, 31, and his sister, 
Hixpa, 16, from instant death by their fa- 
ther, CHartes, 65, when the trick bi- 
cycle they were riding toppled 33 feet 
from the high wire before 16,000 specta- 
tors in the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus, in Miami, Fla. The elder 
Davis, who had retired from the act 
billed as the “Flying Alzanas,” custom- 
arily stood in the ring below watching 
for just such an emergency, since no net 
was used. When the pair fell, he broke 
their fall with his body, suffering a broken 
neck. Harold’s vertebra was fractured; 
Hilda was bruised and shaken. 


Eleeted: Donatp W. NicHo.tson, 60, 
onetime streetcar conductor, GOP presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Senate, to 
Congress from the normally Republican 
Ninth District of Massachusetts. 


Won: By Roy Watrorp, 23, of San Diego, 
Calif., and Avsert Hisss, 25, of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, both former University of 
Chicago graduate students; in Reno, Nev., 
the sum of $7,000, after attempting for 
nearly two weeks to break the bank at 
roulette, by a secret mathematical system 
plus continual betting on No. 9. Their 
original stake: $300. “This gets to be a 
hard way to make money,” said Walford, 
after the system began to fail. A veteran 
Reno gambler commented: “The last big 
winner here was about twelve years ago. 
He had a system, too. He’s washing dishes 
over there now.” 


Settled: The much-publicized (News- 
wEEK, Nov. 24) Battle of Newark Bay, by 
Under Secretary of the Navy John Ken- 
ney, who induced Newark, N. J., officials 
to permit the scrapping of the veteran bat- 





International 


U.S.S. New Mexico enters Newark Bay 


tleship, U.S.S. New 
Mexico, by a pri- 
vate salvage firm in 
their port area. 


Disguised: THE 
Rev. Jesse W. 
Rovutte, Negro pas- 
tor, of New York, 
disclosed that dur- 
ing a visit to Mo- 
bile, Ala., he suc- 
cessfully evaded Jim . 
Crow restrictions — 
wherever he went Pastor Routte 
by wearing a rented 

purple turban and speaking with a “slight- 
ly Swedish accent.” 


Engaged: Roy Rocers, cowboy actor, to 
his leading lady, Date Evans, in Holly- 
wood. 

Iva Luprno, screen actress, to CoLLIeR 
Younc, Warner Bros. executive and one 
of her former bosses, in Hollywood. “This 
bachelor-girl existence is too lonely,” said 
Miss Lupino, the former wife of actor 
Louis Hayward. 


Married: Evizaseta WIinpsor, 21, and 
Pumie Movuntsatten, 26, Royal Navy 
lieutenant; in Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don, on Nov. 20 (see page $2). 

Ann Fuien Fartey, 22, daughter of 
former Postmaster General and Mrs. 
James A. Farley, to Eowarp Joun Hickey, 
25; in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
on Nov. 22. 


Sued: Mrs. Wrmu1am M. O’Brien, for. 
divorce, in Washington Federal District 
Court, by her husband, 64, who charged 
that she had taken away his wooden leg 
to keep him from leaving the house while 
she scolded him. His complaint: cruelty. 


Separated: Attractive Mm NicHoLson 
Browne Gok et, from her socially promi- 
nent husband, Oapen GoeEtet, 40, by de- 
cree of New York Supreme Court Justice 
Samuel Null, after testimony accusing 
Goelet of adultery, staging “sex acrobatic” 
parties, and a fondness for alcohol. When 
Goelet’s counsel protested his client’s in- 
ability to pay more than $75 a week ali- 
mony for the support of Mimi and their 
5-year-old son, Justice Null declared: 
“There comes a time when a man must 
graduate from playboyhood into something 
else. Does the defendant have any fa- 
miliarity with the well-known American 
institution called work?” 


Died: James J. Davis, 74, who won the 
nickname “Puddler Jim” as a young steel- 
worker, rose to become Secretary of Labor 
in the Cabinets of Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover, and Republican 
senator from Pennsylvania; in Washing- 
ton, Nov. 22. He also was director-general 
of the Loyal Order of Moose. 


Newsweek, December 1, 1947 
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Renting Cars Saves Time for Them...Money for Us...They 
Make Calls Faster, More Conveniently, More Comfortably. 


Literally thousands of men take trips by plane or train, and 
use Hertz rental cars at destination, saving time and money, 
in 250 cities in the United States, and Canada. Many more 
thousands of folks use Hertz Drivurself Service for fun and 
convenience. It’s so easy to arrange, so economical. You can 
now make arrangements for car reservations at your desti- 
nation through the new RAIL-AUTO and PLANE-AUTO 
TRAVEL PLANS by consulting your local train or plane 
ticket seller. Hertz is the only nation-wide rent-a-car system. 
Hertz cars are properly insured, filled with gas and oil, ready 
to drive. Look in the Phone Clasdiied section or write for a 
Free Directory of Stations to Hertz Drivurself System, 
Dept.612A.Pontiac, Michigan. 





IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Hertz Drivurself System 
has under way a Plan of Ex- 
pansion to serve more cities and 
towns. Licenses are being 
awarded to qualified local in- 
terests to operate in the Hertz 
System, the world’s largest 
drivurself organization. Write 
Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 
612A, Pontiac, Michigan for com- 
plete information about this un- 
usual profit opportunity. 





Youu Cou Rent « Cor feon: WERTE 
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| Shocker on Sex 


Not since the Darwinian theory split 
the world wide open in the middle of the 
nineteenth century has there been such 
a scientific shocker. 

Psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, 
and plain M.D.’s, long used to the theory 
that primitive sex drives and practices 
have been modified by effete civilization, 
are in for a rough shake-up when faced 
with indisputable facts from a nationwide 
survey which shows that American sex 
habits of today actually date back to the 
lower primates. 

The survey, nine years old and including 
interviews with more than 12,000 men and 
women, was made by Dr. Alfred C. Kin- 
sey, zoologist of Indiana University, War- 
dell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin, and 
a staff of interviewers (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
13). Supported chiefly by Indiana Uni- 
versity, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the National Research Council, the project 
is expected to reach 100,000 people during 
the twenty years it will take to 
make the complete survey. 

The first volume, “Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male,” will be released 
early next month by the W. B. 
Saunders Co., medical publishers of 
Philadelphia. Meanwhile, because of 
their public interest and importance, 
NEWSWEEK presents some of the 
more startling revelations of this 
epoch-making enterprise. 

Talmudie Laws: The most sig- 
nificant aspect of the survey is the 
wide gap between sex behavior and 
the law, as now constituted. Amer- 
ican morals and sex laws go back to 
the Hebrew Talmud, with a Jehovah 
God of Vengeance towering over the 
miscreant with a stern “thou shalt 
not.” Such sex taboos were incor- 
porated in the English laws at the 
time of the Puritans, and from there 
were lifted bodily into the American 
laws. 

As a result, the Kinsey survey 
shows, 85 per cent of the people 
of the United States habitually 
violate the law—and could be prose- 
cuted if their sexual activities were 
known! 

As things stand now, there is no 
egal sexual outlet for the unmarried 
male except masturbation or dreams. 
Nevertheless, the average single man 
has sexual contact at least three 
times each week up to the age of 
30. At the upper social levels, two- 
thirds of these activities take the 
form of masturbation or dreams; at 
the lower levels, 85 per cent are con- 
tacts with women, hence illegal. 

Dr. Kinsey shows that in Indiana, 
with a population of 3,500,000, there 
are 120 convictions each year for of- 
fenses in the general category of non- 
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marital sexual intercourse. From the fre- 
quency of this contact, as reported in the 
survey, it is estimated that among the 
3,500,000 population there are actually 
90,000,000 nonmarital illegal acts, includ- 
ing intercourse, homosexual contacts, and 
prostitution. 

Sex and Statisties: Other results 
from this mass study of human sex habits 
are: 
> By the age of 15, 92 per cent of Ameri- 
can males have had sex experience. The 
feminine population is 29 years old before 
a similar percentage is reached. 
> Contrary to the common belief that 
the prime of male sex life is achieved in 
the 30s and 40s, Kinsey puts the peak of 
sex capacity and activity at the age of 18. 
> More than 99 per cent of the males have 
regular, usually weekly to near-daily, sex 
activity, from soon after the beginning of 
adolescence (puberty) until 45 years. Fe- 
male sex activity is often discontinuous, 
with gaps of months and years. 
> With the greater freedom actorded the 
male, the average man has had 1,000 or- 








They Shall Walk: Here are child victims 
of cerebral palsy learning to walk. The 
scene is the Lenox Hill Hospital clinic for 
that disease, opened in New York Nov. 17. 


gasms before marriage; the average fe- 
male, none at all. This makes the adjust- 
ment difficult, particularly for the woman. 
At the college level, one-third of the wom- 
en never adjust at all, and go through life 
sexually frigid. High-school girls are more 
successful at adjusting. This is not a 
question of education, Kinsey says, but of 
cultural restrictions. 

> Extramarital intercourse is much more 
frequent among high-school than college 
students, while the latter students go in 
for more “petting.” 

> The frequency of contacts with prosti- 
tutes is now one-half as great as it was 
30 years ago. The chief patrons of such 
women are very young boys, even grade- 
schoolers. 

P The so-called perversions, including 
physical contacts, homosexual behavior, 
and relations between farm boys and ani- 
mals, are far more extensive than has been 
realized. They occur in from 40 to near- 
ly 75 per cent of large segments of “nor- 
mal, socially well-adjusted populations.” 
> Masturbation is practiced by two-thirds 
of the pre-adolescent (before pu- 
berty) boys, and by about one-fifth 
as many pre-adolescent girls. 

P Nearly 85 per cent of all males 
have premarital intercourse by the 
time they are 20. About one-third to 
one-half of all married men are un- 
faithful to their wives at one time 
or another. 

> Very few men in the armed forces 
were as active sexually as they 
would have been at home in peace- 
time. 

P Nearly three-fourths of all men 
are still potent sexually at 70. 


As the Twig Is Bent... 


To Dr. Arnold Gesell, elderly chief 
of the 30-year-old Yale Clini¢ of 
Child Development, the behavior of 
a tiny infant is so revealing that 
simple psychological tests, given in 
his crib, will tell the trained expert 
how the child will grow. 


Last week, at the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences meeting in Wash- 
ington, Dr. Gesell elaborated on his 
long-range experiments in charting 
infant behavior. In two cases, the 
Yale child specialist has watched 
children from birth up to 20 years. 
He has studied them lying down, 
upright, and moving about. He has 
checked on their social, adaptive. 
and communicative behavior. In 
some instances, he has watched the 
children through one-way screens; in 
others, he has made motion pictures 
for later study. 

As in the case of most normal 
youngsters, Gesell pointed out, these 
children followed a set pattern of 
development. As one example, most 
babies from one to 12 weeks nat- 
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urally assume a sort of “fencing attitude,” 
with left arm bent toward the head, head 
turned right, and right arm extended. This 
position Dr. Gesell calls the “TNR,” or 
tonic-neck reflex. 

From 20 to 24 weeks, the baby begins 
to hold his head straight forward and his 
hands in front in a symmetrical position. 
If he does not pass from the “TNR” stage 
to the symmetrical stage, something is 
seriously wrong, and he may never walk. 
If, on the other hand, the “TNR” is re- 
versed so that the baby favors the left in- 
stead of the right side, he probably will 
grow up to be left-handed. 

No Twig Is Bent: Dr. Gesell feels 
strongly that there is a sort of dynamic, 
predestined behavior pattern which stead- 
ily unrolls as the child grows. As further 
evidence, he described the cases of pre- 
mature infants born eight to twelve weeks 
early. These children followed the same 
“TNR” attitude, and an almost identical 
later development, as normal children. 

Recently Gesell completed observations 
on a pair of girl twins from birth to their 
twelfth birthday. They were examined 
periodically and movies were taken of their 
activities. Gesell now reports that although 
they are identical twins, they have marked 
personality differences which can be traced 
through the films back to their earliest 
weeks. Twin T, for instance, is quick, 
prompt, rather intense, and decisive; while 
Twin C is deliberate, relaxed, somewhat 
indecisive, and roving. 

During the baby’s first year, it is possi- 
ble to detect nearly all cases of idiocy, 
brain injury, defects of the senses, or mo- 
tor defects, and serious personality abnor- 
malities. Also, the physician reports, a 
couple of examinations in infancy and pre- 
school years may reveal speciai talents, 
temperamental qualities, individual modes 
of growth and learning, and liabilities and 
assets in emotional make-up. 


Allergy-Drug for the Cold 


The typical victim of a cold ransacks 
the medicine chest for a gargle, nose drops, 
a sedative, and a soothing salve for his 
fever blisters. Now he can get relief from 
all annoyances by taking one drug — 
the most satisfying single agent yet found 
for the common cold. 

The drug is benadryl,* originally used 
for hay fever, asthma, hives, and other 
allergies (Newsweek, Dec, 24, 1945). In 
well over 100 cold cases, reported last 
week in the Navy Medical Bulletin by 
Capt. John M. Brewster of the Navy 
Medical Corps, benadryl brought complete 
relief to 10 per cent of the victims and 
shortened the course of the affliction in 
the others. 





“Benadryl, which must be beught under a doc- 
tor’s pr ption, may have a severe soporific 
effect. Users are warned not to drive a car or 
a dangerous machinery while taking the 
rug, 
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Management needs proved figure facts 
on which to base important decisions. The mul- 
titude of figure information necessary to run 
a business must be computed accurately. 
That’s why Remington Rand's Printing Cal- 
culator serves every size business by elimi- 
nating incorrect computations and mislead- 
ing reports . . . by saving valuable time 
ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calcu- 
lating problems. 


Your facts are right the first time when 
the Printing Calculator produces your figures. 
This machine automatically prints on the tape 


each factor and answer of every calculation. 
On the printed tape you have positive proof 


of accuracy and a permanent record to which 
you can refer weeks or months later. 


Compact and simple to operate, the 
10-key Printing Calculator gives you com- 
plete, rapid figuring service. It multiplies and 
divides automatically, adds and subtracts — 
and prints each factor, 


Ask your Remington Rand representative 
for a demonstration, or write today for further 
information to Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculat- 


ing Machines Division, Department NE, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
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The Big Eye of Palomar 


A strange caravan crawled last week up 
the winding roads to the mile-high astro- 
nomical observatory atop Mount Palomar. 
Motorcycle police, in low gear, led the way. 
Engineers scouted bridges and culverts, 
strengthening them when necessary. Then 
came a truck with a sixteen-wheel trailer, 
on which was mounted a 20-foot-square 
box containing, within layers of foam rub- 
ber, aluminum foil; and paper, a $600,000 
piece of glass. 

It was the famous mirror for the world’s 
largest telescope, cast in December 1934 
by the Corning Glass Works at Cor- 
ning, N. Y., and, except during war time 
interlude, polished since 1936 at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasa- 
dena. It was now traveling its last 163 
miles to the lofty California perch whence 
it will survey the outer reaches of the 
unknown universe. The precious cargo 
arrived safely. 

The shallow paraboloid of Pyrex glass is 
200 inches across and weighs 15 tons. The 
slightly concave front surface is not yet a 
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mirror. It will become one at Mount Palo- 
mar soon, when it is placed in a vacuum 
enclosure and a film of aluminum atoms is 
deposited on it. The coating and mounting 
will take more months. Some time next 
spring the assembled structure will begin 
operating on a clockwork mechanism to 
photograph the most distant galaxies ever 
brought within human view. 

Gathering light that has been traveling 
from the outer fringes of the universe for 
more than a billion years, the telescope 
may help answer questions that have 
puzzled men since they first lifted their 
eyes to the stars—whether the universe 
is infinite or finite, whether there is an end 
to space. And in spare moments, turning its 
powerful eye on planetary neighbors, it 
may show whether there is true evidence 
for the present or former existence of life 
on Mars. 


Rays—Cosmic and Osmic 


The National Academy of Sciences, the 
august body of scientists established in 
1863 by President Lincoln, held its annual 
autumn meeting in Washington last week 
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The wafflelike Palomar mirror will soon be peering at infinity 























and heard news about (1) cosmic rays, ana 
(2) “osmic rays” (a new name for the 
mechanism of smelling) . 

Cosmie Rays: Since the beginning of 
the century, men have observed the effects 
of powerful rays of unknown origin. Ever 
since it was made clear by balloon flights 
that these rays come from outside the 
earth, scientists have thought they were 
born in distant stars or in the space be- 
tween the stars. 

A more local origin (only a few million 
miles away) was proposed last week by 
a Harvard astronomer, Donald H. Menzel, 
and his radio expert, Winfield W. Salisbury. 
They had been tuning in on long radio 
waves emitted, along with its heat and 
light, by the sun. Sueh radio waves are very 
different from cosmic rays. But, the Har- 
vard scientists suggested, these radio waves 
may give an electromagnetic kick to stray 
atoms or atomic fragments floating around 
in space within a few million miles of 
the earth, speeding them up until they 
are capable of smashing other atoms and 
producing the showers of fast-moving par- 
ticles observed in the earth’s atmosphere 
and now known as cosmic rays. 

If this theory proves correct, it would 
mean that the builders of laboratory atom 
smashers, using high-frequency electrical 
fields to speed up atomic particles, have 
unknowingly been using nature’s own way 
of generating the most powerful rays. It 
would also mean that cosmic rays aren’t 
cosmic at all, but a local phenomenon of 
the solar system. 

Osmie Rays: In another part of the 
extensive spectrum of electromagnetic ra- 
diation, two Yale scientists believe they 
have found the physical reason why a rose 
smells like a rose and not like a gardenia. 
It is all a matter of wave length. 

This startling theory, along with ex- 
perimental evidence from the behavior of 
bees and cockroaches, was offered by Wal- 
ter R. Miles of the Yale School of Medi- 
cine, one of the 404 elected members of 
the exclusive National Academy. He had 
worked on a theory originated by Lloyd 
H. Beck of the Yale psychology depart- 
ment. The theory was that the nose’s 
discrimination of odors, like the eye’s dis- 
crimination of color, depends on wave 
length. These olfactory waves would be 
in the form of radiated heat. 

Beck and Miles tested this idea first on 
cockroaches, which are good subjects for 
osmic (smell) research because their smell- 
ing organs are on external antennae. The 
word “antenna” was originally carried 
over from insect lore to radio because of 

the analogy of appearance. It now seems 
that an insect antenna actually radiates 
energy like a broadcasting station in order 
to locate the source of an odor. When oil 
of cloves was brought near the cock- 
roaches, but not close enough for physical 
contact, the insects moved their antennae 
vigorously in the direction of the source. 

In further experiments, bees were placed 
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It was an awful nuisance... 
putting butter down the well 


That roll of butter snuggled in the moss covered | “il 
bucket is a moss covered idea — to today’s homemaker. 
She’s used to the last word in refrigeration — a gleaming 
mechanical refrigerator and a wonder-working home 
freezer. In both, Panelyte plays an important part. 
Panelyte is the trade name of the hard, laminated 
plastic made by St. Regis. Hot pressed sheets of fibrous 
paper impregnated with synthetic resin make a remarkable 
insulating agent. There’s nothing like it for lightness and 
strength, and for resistance to scratches and stains. 
Remember the name. When you regale friends with 
out-of-season delicacies from the home freezer’s depths . . . 
when you save money buying in quantity when food is low 
priced, it may be due to Panelyte. 
You'll like Decorative Panelyte, too—a lustrous plastic 
in style-conscious colors and patterns. It is actually hard to 
mar — so it’s excellent for table tops and other working “t 
surfaces. ay 
In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, o 
St. Regis also manufactures: Printing, publication and “_ 
specialty papers... Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for ship- 
ping over 400 products . . . Automatic bag-filling machines 
...""Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp. 
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SO YOU THINK 


YOURE INSURED... 


“‘Four-ton flywheel tears loose. Dam- 
aged Chicago factory forced to close. 
Owner has boiler insurance, but no 
machinery coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$31,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘“‘gaps” in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection... Be safe, 
not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,”’ 
today. It may save you 
money! — 








i AMERICAN MOorToRISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road | 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of ‘29 Gaps } 

in Your Bridge to Security.” i 
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on one side of a plastic panel and honey 
on the other. When the panel was trans- 
parent to the proper wave lengths of heat 
rays, the bees clustered around it. When a 
panel opaque to the heat rays was substi- 
tuted, the insects were indifferent. 

The Yale experimenters concluded that 
cockroaches, bees, and probably human 
beings derive their sense of smell by radi- 
ating heat at assorted wave lengths. When 
a gas is present which can absorb a par- 
ticular wave length, the sensing organ 
radiates more of that kind of heat. This 
causes a local cooling, which is inter- 
preted by the brain to mean the odor of a 
skunk, a perfume, or a sizzling steak. 

The Yale workers believe this finding, 
which is now being further explored with 
human subjects, should lead to a “smell 
spectrum,” with each odor assigned its 
proper wave length. 


Polarized Headlights 


Until twelve years ago, polarized light 
was an unusual laboratory curiosity. Then 
a young Cambridge scientist, Edwin H. 
Land, invented and commercialized a 
method of producing polarizing material 
on a large scale in the form of thin sheets 
that could be laminated with glass to 
make any type of lens, filter, or screen. 

There was immediate popular accept- 
ance of this product, for it turned out that 
much of the glare encountered outdoors 
is naturally polarized by the reflection of 
sunlight from the surface of water, sand, 
or a pavement. 

Polaroid spectacles were produced with 
their invisible gratings set to reject this 
polarized glare. Polaroid camera filters 
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How Polaroid headlights subdue glare in the viewer (note the blue tinge) 


made clouds stand out more clearly 
against the sky background. Daytime 
visors for automobile drivers were mar- 
keted as a means of cutting the bright 
sun reflections from a tarry road. 

Glare to Glow: Last week, after ten 
years of preparation, another use of 
Polaroid was demonstrated in Detroit. 
Cars of all types, equipped with polarized 
headlights and viewers, were driven at 
night over the twists and turns of the 
General Motors proving ground. At all 
times the road was brilliantly illuminated 
by each automobile’s own headlights. But 
when a car approached from the opposite 
direction, its normally dazzling lights were 
reduced to a dull blue glow. 

Advantages of the system were obvious: 
If all cars were thus equipped, drivers 
need never be blinded by the glare of an 
inconsiderate motorist who failed to de- 
press his headlight beam when approach- 
ing. Brighter headlights would be possible. 

Not Just Now: But the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, which staged 
the demonstration, pointed out disadvan- 
tages: It would add to costs, $30 to $80 for 
the polarizing equipment and the larger 
electric generators and other lighting ac- 
cessories. The first motorists to bear the 
expense would get little benefit until the 
system became widespread, since the 
polarizing viewers or visors would be of 
no avail against present-type headlights. 

Asserting that a transition period of 
several years with mixed types of head- 
lights might cause added hazards and con- 
fusion, the auto industry voted against the 
immediate introduction of the new system. 
But the matter was left open for further 
study and possible future adoption. 
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Why transportation gets better all the time 


OVER SIX HUNDRED MILES AN HowR in the air, four hun- 
dred on land, one hundred on water—these are the speeds 
that are telescoping time and space today. 


The world shrinks and shrinks . .. Distances that were 
once days, weeks, months away are now a matter of hours. 
What things behind the scenes have brought these whirl- 
wind developments in transportation? 


There’s chromium, for one. Basis of stainless steel, it 
toughens planes, cars, trains . . . insures added safety ... 
g p 
yet makes them lighter throughout. 


There are special carbon brushes necessary to the opera- 
tion of some thirty motors and generators used in the con- 
trol apparatus of modern transport planes. These brushes 
must be built to stand up under the pressures of high alti- 
tude flying. 


Colorful plastics, too, lend their lightness, give their 
strength, safety and serviceability. 


And gasoline now gives more power—has more get-up- 
and-go—takes you farther at less cost . . . thanks to new 
vitalizing chemicals. 


Producing these better materials and many others—for 
the use of science and industry and the benefit of mankind 
—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 
and Processes,” which describes the ways in which industry uses 
UCC’s Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases and Plastics. 


Uniton CarBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] ag NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


SS ———— Products of Divisions and Units include 
LinpE OXYGEN ¢ PrestT-O-LIrE ACETYLENE * PyYROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES e« ACHESON ELECTRODES 
PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ® ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS « HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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It's an entirely new idea in banking service. A 
printed, registered receipt is issued for each de- 
posit, and the customer is on his way far more 
quickly than has ever been possible with pen-and- 
ink passbook methods. The exciting and colorful 
new machine that provides this receipt is called 
the Commercial Teller’s Machine. 


Like all other Burroughs machines developed for 
bank use, this new Commercial Teller’s Machine 
is the result of fine teamwork between banks and 
Burroughs technicians ... the same fine teamwork 
that has enabled banks to improve their customer 


BEHIND THIS NEW BEAUTY 





service and accounting procedures in many ways. 


In its modern styling and amazing efficiency, this 
new product brings further evidence to business 
men in all fields that great things are going on 
at Burroughs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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Miss Hush on the Nose . 


The plain truth was that small-time 
profiteers were threatening one of the: best 
gimmicks Ralph Edwards ever dreamed 
up for Truth or Consequences: the Hush 
mysteries. 

The first time he used it was on Dec. 
99, 1945, when the voice of a Mr. Hush 
was heard throughout the land. Five weeks 
later a studio contestant finally collected 
$13,500 worth of prizes for identifying the 
voice as Jack Dempsey’s (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 11, 1946). An expensive stunt, it 
nevertheless kept the nation guessing— 
and listening to Edwards’s show (NBC, 
Saturday, 8:30-9 p.m., EST). 

A year later, with Clara Bow serving 
for seven weeks as Mrs. Hush, Edwards 
did a repeat for $17,500 worth of prizes. 
Then, six weeks ago, he created Miss 
Hush. This Saturday the value of prizes 
for guessing her identity will have grown 
to $23,260. 

But trouble sprouted last week on the 
Times Square newsstands in New York. 
There the paper peddlers were hawking, 
along with racing selections and other 
abracadabra for the gambling trade, a 
mysterious tip that Miss Hush was Evan- 
geline Booth, former general of the Sal- 
vation Army. The sheet was going fast at 
$1. Whether it was a right guess nobody 
knew except Edwards, two assistants, and 
Miss Hush herself. But it was no secret 
that such tipping could easily ruin similar 
gimmicks in the future. 


Radio at the Wedding 


There was no chance of the world’s 
missing even a whisper of the marriage 
service of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh (see Foreign Affairs) Nov.20. 
Westminster Abbey was sprinkled with 32 
microphones—four hidden about the high 
altar. From London and thence to count- 
less millions around the globe they carried, 
firmly and clearly, the words of the of- 
ficiating clergymen and the royal re- 
sponses, the music, and descriptions of the 
pomp and ceremony in the abbey. For 
the estimated 3,000,000 Americans who 
climbed out of bed at 6 a.m., EST, to 
hear this part of the two-hour broadcast, 
there were Edward R. Murrow of CBS 
and Arthur Mann of Mutual, and for 
the British there was Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas of the BBC. 

The most memorable part of the cere- 
monies lay in the royal vows—a section 
of the broadcast played over and over 
again during the day in America by trans- 
scription. But much of the show took 
place outside the abbey, and radio was 
there. The four American networks, mak- 
ing their first overseas pool broadcast 
smce the Nuremberg executions on Oct. 
15, 1946, deployed three correspondents 
along the procession route. At Bucking- 
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ham Palace was Frederick Opper of ABC; 
at Admiralty Arch, Howard K. Smith of 
CBS, and at the West Door of the abbey 
Merrill Mueller of NBC. They missed 
little and committed only one bloomer. 
As the Queen Mother approached in her 
Daimler, Smith in excitement cried: 
“Queen Mary, the reigning Queen!” 
Britannia Rules: Despite American 
deployment of mikes and men, the British 
did the really all-out job. BBC com- 





The wedding by television: Movies as seen via NBC in New York 


mentators speaking seven languages de- 
scribed the scenes at the palace. Several 
more took up stations at Admiralty Arch. 
And across the street from the abbey’s 
West Door, the BBC put twelve more 
commentators and 22 observers. 

Only once before had England splurged 
on such a radio party. That was the 
coronation of King George VI on May 
13, 1937. If it matters, Princess Elizabeth 
can claim more viewers. For in ten years, 
television, which was just a questionable 
experiment at the coronation, has ap- 
proached the commonplace. On Nov. 20, 
via BBC television, viewers throughout 
England watched the procession to and 
from the abbey. (The cameras are still 
not permitted inside the church.) And on 
Nov. 21 at 1:00 p.m., EST, NBC showed 
BBC tele-movies on its Schenectady-New 
York-Philadelphia-Washington hook-up. 
They had been flown across the Atlantic 
during the night. ~ 


Yardstick by Radar 


Two weeks ago CBS announced it was 
pushing the Nielsen Radio Index because 
of claimed advantages over the currently 
popular Hooperatings (Newsweek, Nov. 
24). And then, without waiting for the 
trade or his own network to digest the im- 
plication of a Nielsen versus Hooper fight, 
CBS’s president, Frank Stanton, last week 
announced his own fast—indeed immediate 
—rating system. It bears the ponderous 
name of Instantaneous Audience Measure- 


ment Service, already nicknamed IAMS. 

IAMS is a tricky little device involving 
radar principles, which was developed by 
Dr. Peter Goldmark CBS after his color- 
television experiments folded early last 
winter. Simply, it involves the installation 
of a weak transmitter, about the size of a 
portable typewriter, in a selected sample 
of radio homes. When the radio is on, the 
transmitter returns a quick beep signal 
to a central point. That signal is recorded 
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on tape, and from it an operator can im- 
mediately determine, among other facts, 
how many sets are in use and how many 
are tuned to what program. 

This rapid return, combined with Niel- 
sen’s more detailed but slower conclusions, 
would virtually outmode the Hooper 
method of measuring audience by “coin-. 
cidental” telephone calls. 

When and If: But if CBS expects to 
realize this eventuality. it has to erase 
several “ifs” first. It could not go in the 
rating business. Some method would have 
to be found for licensing IAMS to an im- 
partial rating concern. Other networks 
have already been sounded out on whether 
they would be interested in subscribing. 
But there could be catches there—Hooper 
is a well-established organization with 
wide trade acceptance, and IAMS plus 
Nielsen would have a stiff battle breaking 
down that acceptance. 

Finally, there is the cost of putting 
IAMS into production and use. Each home 
“transmitter” would cost from $100 to 
$150, and several hundred such devices 
would be necessary for accurate polling of 
New York City alone. Also to be weighed 
is the cost of each locale’s central receiv- 
ing point, and of the inevitable clerical 
work. 

Were it not radio that is involved, skep- 
tics last week would have immediately 
predicted the failure of IAMS. As it is, 
they are accepting CBS’s claim that IAMS 
can be put into use in New York at least 
within a year. 
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PERFECTION 


To Magnavox owners, value is 


best represented by their dual 


enjoyment of a superb musical 

instrument and truly fine furni- 

ture. 14 distinctive models priced 
from $187 to $850. 
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There is no better 
beer brewed than 
Kingsbury Pale 
Beer. This famous 
Wisconsin beer is 
uniformly good, 
consistently satisfy- 
ing. Year after year 
the same fine beer. 


KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO. {tse 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, 
WwW 
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Baer Baiting 


To the Bell Syndicate, Inc., it didn’t 
make any difference. If the Communist 
Daily Worker in New York wanted “The 
Nebbs,” then Bell was willing to sell, and 
did (Newsweek, Oct. 20). , 

But Stanley Baer and his wife (who 
write the comic strip originated by Mrs. 
Baer’s late father, Sol Hess) read about 
the deal in NEwswekk and saw red. They 
told the syndicate: Either “The Nebbs” 
comes out of The Worker, or anti-Com- 
munist angles go into the strip. 

On Dec. 8, “The Nebbs” vanishes from 
The Worker. But “Reg’lar Fellers” and 
other cartoons bought on a year’s con- 
tract will stay. 


Ridders: Expanding Mood 


One of the fastest growing newspaper 
and radio empires is that of the Ridder 
brothers (Bernard H., Joseph E., and Vic- 
tor F.) . Since 1927, when they bought The 
New York Journal of Commerce, the Rid- 
ders have moved steadily westward, build- 
ing upon the small legacy they inherited 
from their immigrant father—The New 
York Staats-Zeitung und Herold. 

Today the Ridders, long rated among 
the shrewdest bargainers and operators in 
the newspaper business, also control and 
operate newspaper monopolies in St. Paul 
(The Pioneer Press and The Dispatch) , 
Duluth, Minn. (The Herald and The 
News-Tribune) , Grand Forks, N. D. (The 
Herald) , Aberdeen, S$. D. (The American- 
News). and Odessa, Texas (The Amerti- 
can). They also own 491% per cent of The 
Seattle Times and radio stations in St. 
Paul, Duluth, Aberdeen, Grand Forks, and 
Eveleth, Minn. 

Last week, the Ridders were still in an 
expanding mood. In a $1,250,000 deal, 
they interlocked the 120-year-old New 
York Journal of Commerce and the 27- 
year-old Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
The two papers will continue to operate 
as separate entities, but will have, of 
course, the product of each other’s staffs 


and news services, 


You're Fired. Mr. Ickes 


The Washington Star and Harold (The 
Old Curmudgeon) Ickes had got along for 
a year and a half, though they frequently 
had disagreed. For one instance, they defi- 
nitely disagreed last Sept. 29 when Ickes, 
in his “Man to Man” column, dressed 
down the Navy for alleged mistreatment 
of Bikini natives, transferred to the island 
of Rongerik. “They,” he wrote, “have not 
been the object of the assiduous care that 
the Navy has bestowed upon its experi- 
mental animals.” 

Next day, The Star blasted back. Along 
with a happy picture of Bikini natives, 
The Star ran a two-column denunciation 


THE PRESS 





of Ickes by Capt. Walter Karig, Navy 
reservist, ex-newspaperman, and author of 
the current novel “Zotz.” Karig’s letter 
denounced Ickes’s “Vyshinsky style of 
journalism,” and went on: “Ickes’s horror 
story belongs in Moscow’s Pravda and 
nowhere else.” 

The Star didn’t take Karig’s hint then, 
but on Nov. 3 things came to a head. 
Commenting on the Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding the Federal government 
in its tidelands-oil suit against California, 


Press Association 


McKelway had enough of Ickes 


Ickes called for the resignation of his suc- 
cessor Secretary of the Interior, J. A. 
(Cap) Krug, and Attorney General Tom 
Clark. Ickes’s reasons: The Cabinet mem- 
bers had filed stipulations with the court 
which, in effect, would have given to Cali- 
fornia those tideland titles that the Su- 
preme Court “already held do not reside 
there.” Clark and Krug, Ickes continued, 
“not only . . . thumbed their respective 
noses at the Supreme Court,” but violated 
Federal laws “in attempting to give away 
public property.” 

Editorially, The Star took Ickes to the 
woodshed the next day. “These accusa- 
tions,” the paper stormed, “are viciously 
unfair in that they simply are not sup- 
ported by the facts.” Then Ickes got a 
letter from Ben McKelway, Star editor: 
“The hopes The Star had for your col- 
umn,” it read, “have not been realized . . . 
Wishing you continued success.” 

Last week, Ickes fumed: “Peremptorily 
dropped. I think . . . as a result of pressure 
brought to bear by Attorney General 
Clark . . . Part of life.” The Star’s can- 
cellation brought Ickes’s syndicate list 
from a high of about 90 to 51, but he still 
retained many so-called prestige (big- 
paper) outlets. But unless The New York 
Post Syndicate can land the column in 
another Washington paper, Ickes’s thunder 
will have been silenced in the capital for 
the first time in fifteen years. 
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NLBB vs. the ITU 


Before the ink dried on the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law, the battle lines were drawn 
between the newspaper publishers and the 
boys in the back room. The new labor 
law not only outlawed the closed shop, 
long written into contracts between pub- 
lishers and the men who set their papers 
into type, but struck at such _ time- 
honored International Typographical 
Union conditions as these: 

(1) Paying compositors for “bogus” 
(printers’ term for matter set outside the 
shop) whether it was reset or not— 
“featherbedding” to publishers; (2) re- 
quiring that composing-room foremen be 
drawn from union ranks; (3) requiring 
that ITU by-laws be part and parcel of 
contracts. 

Battle: The printers lost no time in 
going to bat. A few days before the law 
became effective on Aug. 23, the ITU 
convention at Cleveland adopted a policy 
which said in effect: We'll bargain collec- 
tively but we won’t sign a contract; in- 
stead we'll negotiate a “conditions of em- 
ployment” bulletin, to be posted in com- 
posing rooms, and which must have the 
approval of the ITU Executive Council. 
One of the ITU musts in the bulletin 
protects the closed shop. The ITU policy 
already has been challenged by the NLRB 
and the job-printing industry in Balti- 
more, and nationally by the Printing In- 
dustry of America. 

Enter the ANPA: Last week the 
showdown between newspaper publishers 
and the ITU shaped up. In Chicago, where 
negotiations between the ITU and the 
Chicago dailies had reached a deadlock, 
composing-room slowdowns had _ forced 
dailies to skip editions. Then, timed with 
this tense situation, came another NLRB 
citation of the typesetters union. The com- 
plaint, filed by the Cincinnati NLRB 
office, was based on charges brought last 
Oct. 7 for the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association by Cranston Williams, 
general manager, and Elisha Hanson, coun- 
sel. The ANPA action stemmed from fail- 


ure of its standing (labor) committee 
and ITU officials to work out a peace 
formula at Indianapolis Sept. 25 and 26. 

The publishers charged that the ITU 


policy requires newspapers “not only to 
conspire with the ITU to violate the law, 
but to violate it,” specifically, by refus- 
ing a written contract, requiring a closed 
shop, tolerating “featherbedding,” etc. 

There was little doubt that the issues 
would go to the Supreme Court. To the 
ITU it was a question of survival. “We 
would have a chance without a contract 
that we would not have with one,” Wood- 
ruff Randolph, ITU president, has argued. 
This time, ITU, as newspaper labor, is just 
as eager to put its case before the court, 
as the newspaper management was when 
it challenged Taft-Hartley’s predecessor, 
the Wagner Act, and lost. 
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The DREXEL 


In black or 
brown calf, 


AS 4, a j 
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rossroads of the world !— Mecca of important men, 
well-groomed men, alert men. There a great surgeon from 
Minnesota; there a banker from London; there an engineer from 


Sweden — doctor, lawyer, merchant — active men all. Wright 
Arch Preservers were made for them. | 


Wi ya Auch Kfweu—y slu Tat 


% need no breaking in 





* provide the firm, natural support that 
eliminates foot fatigue 


* are superbly styled with built-in features 
to preserve that styling 


* let your feet walk naturally, tirelessly, 
and with rejoicing comfort 


* are easy to buy — consult classified direc- 
tory for address of nearest Arch Preserver 
store. E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Dept. N-12, Rockland, Mass. : 


For Women For Boys In Canada for Men 





i) 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 
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PINCHES TOMORROW: 


BUSINESS 








Two Worries From Washington 


For business, last week was an occasion 
for statements, speeches, and viewing- 
with-alarm. Washington had dropped two 
major issues in its lap: (1) revision of the 
tariff barriers which had long protected it 
from foreign competitors, and (2) Presi- 
dent Truman’s demand for renewed price 
controls and rationing, 

Neither was a cause for immediate 
alarm, Yet each was worrisome—a time 
bomb which in due course might have un- 
known, perhaps devastating effect on some 
United States industries, 


1-The Control Specter 


There was never more than a slight 
doubt that most American businessmen 
detested price controls and rationing. But 
last week the doubt was even. slighter. 
As they studied the President's proposals, 
a spontaneous rumble of resentment rose 
from business luncheons, conferences, 
and trade meetings, spilling out through 
industrial spokesmen into the press and 
over the radio. 

From the always quick-on-the-trigger 


National Association of Manufacturers: 
“The President has said in effect that 
the only way to defeat totalitarianism 
in the world is the adoption of totali- 
tarianism in this country,” said President 
Earl Bunting. 

Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the board 
of the National Steel Corp. was more 
specific. The President’s program, he said, 
would “create the worst black market in 
history, raise the cost of living, and result 
i inequitable distribution.” 

In Cleveland, the convention of the 
National Apartment Owners Association 
“deplored the President’s proposed re- 
turn to wartime controls.” In Chicago, 
officials of the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Retail Associations, and the 
Conference of American Small Business 
Organizations joined the chorus of de- 
termined opposition. , 

Labor Too? Even the AFL, with its 
members pinched by rising prices, was not 
completely convinced. “It is extremely 
doubtful,” said AFL President William 
Green, “whether imposition of price ceil- 
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Whadda Englishmen Read? The new tariffs sent the London press 
off in-all directions last week. The Times (1) played it straight, 
while The Daily Telegraph (2) stressed British gains. Lord Beaver- 
brooks Daily Express (3) strong for empire tari ffs, was critical, but 
the pro-government Daily Herald (4) saw American markets opened, 
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ings on a few commodities, while leaving 
others free, will ever work in practice.” 
Other means should be exhausted first, 
he said. 

The CIO had not yet had its say. On 
Dec. 2, nine CIO vice presidents were 
scheduled to meet with Philip Murray in 
Washington to formulate the union’s stand. 
But policies approved at the CIO con- 


vention in Boston clearly forecast a CIO 
trumpet call for even stricter measures 
than those advocated by President Tru- 
man. Wage controls, said CIO insiders, 
should not even be discussed unless there 
were at the same time control of salaries 
and a stiff new tax program to recapture 
speculative and excess profits. 

On the Spots Actually, few business- 
men feared immediate return of price con- 
trol and rationing, Neither of these twin 
business nemeses seemed likely to win 
Congressional approval. 

What worried business most, consciously 
or unconsciously, was the vulnerable posi- 
tion into which it had been maneuvered. 
Never before had such strict controls been 
urged upon peacetime business. Never be- 
fore had they had such powerful support. 

If inflation continued, might not more 
and more of the public turn to such con- 
trols as the only available remedy? And 
if Congress turned down price control and 
rationing now, might it not later appear 
that it was this “mistake” which had 
allowed the cost of living to run wild? 

To businessmen who believed that one 
control must lead inevitably to another, 
and so on to a completely regimented 
economy, such thoughts were deeply dis- 
turbing. 


2—The Dumping Specter 


American businessmen were also study- 
ing-the new world-trade environment into 
which they would be moved bodily Jan. 1. 

The 23-nation tariff and trade pacts 
(Newsweek, Nov. 24) had punched holes 
in the cozy tariff walls protecting some 
American industries. A few were begin- 
ing to shiver, anticipating the chill of 
foreign competition. Others—notably can- 
ners, auto producers, and makers of office 
appliances—saw in the demolition of artifi- 
cial trade restrictions a chance to capture 
new markets, and broaden the old. 

The businessmen who objected to the 
drastic tariff reductions did so more from 
worries about the distant future than from 
fear of immediate vital changes. With 
most foreign nations producing far less 
than they normally need for domestic use, 
the possibility of a substantial increase in 
shipments to the United States was 
remote. 

The strongest and most numerous com- 
ments on the new agreement naturally 
came from its opponents. Typical industry 
reactions: 
> Cementmakers feared that, with tariffs 
lowered, the completion of reconstruction 
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POSTURE is important. Sit 
erect, feet flat, to acquire 
comfortable balance and 

' avoid fatigue. 


pictured below... 


FINGERS should curve as shown, 
with wrists and arms relaxed. Tap 
keys briskly .. . finger action only, 


“MUG THE KEYS,” says Saksvig 
—eliminate arm of wrist action, 
keep the fingers close to the keys. 





9 99 
‘t's CaSY LO TYPE said the college freshman 


‘when you learn 
from Norman Saksvig!’’ 
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NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on speed techniques and 


‘former champion, comments on the correct techniques 





PIVOT fingers from the “home” 
positions to strike keys with prop- 
er fingers... then return “home”, 
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ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, in- 
struction book, touch typing chart 
(with exercise on back). 
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Smith-Corona Portables offer you 
full-size “office typewriter” keyboard 


. plus features which you must quickly acquire ‘‘useful” typing 








see to appreciate—effortless'‘Float- 
ing Shift’’ (a Smith-Corona “‘first’”’), 
protective “All-Around Frame,” 
Touch Selector, etc.—plus speed, 
easy action, and an outstanding 
name for high quality. Convenient 
carrying case included. 

With reasonably brief practise, 
according to Norman Saksvig, any 
beginner or “‘occasional”’ typist can 


speed—faster, that is, than hand- 
writing, more legible, more busi- 
ness-like. And from that point on, 
your typewriter becomes a home 
necessity. 

Perhaps your dealer can supply 
you now. If not, he can show you a 
Smith-Corona, explain it, and list 
your order. Production is increas- 
ing; it’s not too early to order one, 





SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ? 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSEL NY . Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons, 











Travel in Comfort. Carry your Bags 
in this Aluminum TOWPAC Trailer 


Why crowd your car 
with luggage when you 
can put everything in 
the sturdy, lightweight 

OWPAC trailer, 
cover it, and travel in 
comfort. TOWPAC is 
ideal for travelers, 
sportsmen, farmers, 
merchants ...makes 2 9's q Perfect Christmas Gift 

: ; TOWPAC comes packed 
Gift for every driver. in two small boxes that 
one rson cam Carry... 
weighs 45 lbs., holds 400. 


TOWPAC Sets Up and 
"Knocks Down" in 5 minutes 
Collapsed, TOWPAC 
leaves room to spare in 
your car trunk. You can 
assemble and attach it—or 
put it away—in five min- 
utes, without tools. Order 
TOWPACS for yourself 
and for gifts today. 


ORDER YOUR TOWPAC DIRECT. $7 ! 50 
* 


Please Send Check or Draft. 
FOB Milwaukee. Plus 


e 
KEE, inc. 
$3.98 Federal Excise 


710 North Water Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin Tax. Cover $12 extra. 











METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
ws, CeO on On a ee 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 








BUSINESS 





abroad would bring dumping of foreign 
cement in the United States. They claimed 
that the import of only 2,000,000 barrels 
of cement at low prices would undermine 
the price structure of the American-made 
product, totaling 100,000,000 to 200,000,- 
000 barrels annually. 

> A tariff economist suggested that Cana- 
dian wheat might take advantage of the 
halved duties to come into the states and 
compete with the domestic crop. He 
warned of a similar threat from Latin 
American dairy producers. 

> Woolgrowers, charged Rep. Frank A. 
Barrett (Republican of Wyoming), had 
been “sold down the river. We have just 
passed a wool bill supporting the domestic 
price for wool at 42 cents and now we 
are reducing the tariff at the same time. 
That doesn’t make sense.” 

> The American Manganese Producers As- 
sociation warned against future difficulties: 
“As long as prices are high and raw mate- 
rials scarce, the tariff cuts will have but 
little effect, but when prices fall and we 
face a deluge of low-cost imports, Ameri- 
can producers . . . must be protected or a 
depression will inevitably follow.” 

The Unafraid: Labor, however, with 
as large a stake as anyone in maintaining 
American prosperity, remained uncon- 
vinced that the reductions meant depres- 
sion. Basically, both the AFL and CIO 
agreed that this was a world economy in 
which high tariffs were a dangerous anach- 
ronism. As one man in the AFL’s research 
department put it: “We have no worries 
about tariffs; we’ve got enough to worry 
about now in the Taft-Hartley Law.” His 
CIO counterpart seconded him. 

Similarly, Sylvia Porter, financial col- 
umnist for the New Dealish New York 
Post hailed the reductions as “glorious 
sense.” “By these agreements,” said Miss 
Porter, “we have admitted how wrong we 
were to surround ourselves . . . with trade 
barriers in the hope of ‘protecting’ our in- 
dustries from foreign competition and de- 
pression. Those barriers didn’t protect us 
from depression.” 

But to most Americans, businessmen 
included, the 45,000-item tariff schedule 
was still a maze. The Wall Street Journal 
reported that importers were neglecting 
the larger aspects to flood the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the National 
Council of American Importers with such 
questions as: “What’s the new rate on 
gloves? Does it apply to Czechoslovakia, or 
only to France?” and “What’s the rate on 
wool, sugar, lace, wine, whisky, coconut 
oil, cattle?” 


PINCHES TODAY: 


Higher-Priced Tires 


The tiremakers were resurveying their 
market last week. They had bet on a 
slump and lost. 

Last June, the manufacturers had been 





International 


Out of Gas: A Consolidated 
Vultee test pilot, elated by suc- 
cess of the new flying automo- 
bile, neglected to gas up on a 
flight last week. Forced to land, 
he crashed into an embankment. 


jumpy. Supply seemed to be catching up 
with demand; the industry felt. it was 
on the verge of a real price tumble. 
To woo the reluctant customer, the major 
manufacturers slashed list prices by 10 
per cent—from $16.10 to $14.40—on 
popular sizes. 

But summer and an unseasonably mild 
autumn brought the greatest driving sea- 
son on record and a correspondingly heavy 
demand fer tires. During September and 
October, tire shipments rose to and main- 
tained a level 10 per cent above last year’s 
record high. The year’s output seemed 
headed for an all-time high of 91,000,000 
passenger, truck, and bus tires—9 per cent 
over the 1946 production. 

Last week, the big question in the in- 
dustry no longer concerned retrenchment. 
It was when and how much to hike prices. 
Already two of the smaller manufacturers 
—the General Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co.—had an- 
nounced 714 per cent price boosts on pas- 
senger and truck tires. It was a foregone 
conclusion in the trade that the “big 
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four”—Firestone, Goodyear, Goodrich, and 
U.S. Rubber—would soon follow suit with 
even bigger hikes. 

For despite their record production vol- 
ume, 1947 company profits were running 
10 to 25 per cent behind last year. “You 
can’t go on adding to costs without doing 
something about prices,” explained a com- 
pany executive. “There aren’t any Hou- 
dinis in the rubber business.” 


Not Enough Lumber 


Lumber prices last week were leaping to 
new records daily. Two-by-fours that sold 
last May for $40 were bringing $72 per 
thousand board feet at a Washington state 
mill. Better-grade vertical flooring was up 
from $160 to $185 per thousand feet. The 
OPA ceiling price had been $76. 

Sparking the price boom were: 
> An insatiable demand for building lum- 
ber. The construction boom, which slack- 
ened last spring, had picked up during the 
summer. This fall, the fine summerlike 
weather kept building crews working later 
than usual. During October, homebuilding 
expenditures reached a record peak of 
$500,000,000, indicating 850,000 completed 
homes this year against 440,000 in 1946. 
> A serious shortage of railroad cars. This 
had piled up a backlog of nearly 560,- 
000,000 board feet of Douglas fir at Pacific 
Northwest sawmills. Typical was the 
plight of Oregon’s largest mill, the C. D. 
Johnson Lumber Corp. at Toledo, which 
was getting only three or four freight cars 
out of 20 to 24 ordered daily. The Martin 
Bros. Box Co. had sued the Southern 
Pacific railroad for $2,259,000, charging 
that its Oakland, Ore., mill had been re- 
ceiving only five cars daily when ten were 
needed. P 

Lumbermen were confident that even if 
rail cars became plentiful the boom would 
continue. They pointed to the likelihood 
that about $350,000,000 worth of timber 
products would be earmarked for export 
under the Marshall plan. They cited also 
the low level of inventories in wholesalers’ 
and dealers’ yards throughout the country. 
These inventories, which totaled 14,500,- 
000,000 board feet in 1940, now stood at 
less than 10,000,000,000. 

Only one small cloud dimmed the rosy 
outlook for the lumber operators. The 
Northwestern Council of Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers (AFL) had announced 
plans to demand a 30-cent hourly wage 
boost, a six-hour day, and a 30-hour 
week when negotiations open next month. 
“A request for the moon,” snorted one 
operator. 


Not Enough Freight Cars 


For railroaders limping along with too 
old and too few freight cars, last week 
brought a new promise. Office of Defense 
Transportation Director J. Monroe John- 
son told the annual meeting of the Asso- 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record and ts not an offer of 
securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


3,564,000 Shares 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Copies of the prospectus describing these securities and the terms, 
tncluding the public offering price of $9.50 per share, upon which 
they were offered are obtainable in any state in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
> the undersigned, as may legally offer these securities in such state. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Blyth &Co.,Inc. Goldman,Sachs &Co. Kidder,Peabody &Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


November 14, 1947 














This announcement appears for purposes of record. These securities were placed privately 
through the undersigned at 101% of the principal amount thereof plus accrued 
interest and have not been and are not being offered to the public. 


$120,000,000 
Texas Eastern Transmissiun Corporation 


First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds 
342% Series due 1962 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
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Looking Yor a Getter Pump 
(0 butld tnto your products? 





THEN FIND OUT ABOUT MOYNO’S 
**PROGRESSING-CAVITY”’ ACTION 


If you are a builder of pump-equipped products, you should know 
what Moynos can mean to you in user satisfaction. Moynos have 
solved hundreds of industry’s toughest pumping problems—and 
they’re equally good for built-in applications. These amazing pumps 
pass particles, resist abrasives and chemicals, self-prime, reverse, 
meter flow—deliver positive pressure without pulsation... stand up 
where other pumps fail. 


R&M 
ye KO) x 
PROGRESSING-CAVITY v7 wz 


PUMP 


A single moving part—+the rotor—turns 
withinastatortocreatecontinuous “wedg- 
ing” pumping action. Moynos have no 
pistons, valves, or high-speed impellers; 
use no portion ef the housing as sealing 
surface. Types and sizes for all needs. 

An informative booklet, “A Turn for 
the Better,” explains “progressing-cavity” 
pumping; gives pressures, capacities, uses. 
Write to the R & M Pump Division for The “Standard” Moyno for General Service. 


ee Other types include pumps for higher pres- 
Book No. 22NW. Distributors from coast oures, volatiles, ond edibles, os wall as special 


to coast. compact designs for specific service needs. 
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ciation of American Railroads that the 
steel industry had agreed to provide 
enough steel, starting March 1, to produce 
10,500 new cars monthly and repair 3,000 
more. 

“We're feéling better now. We see a 
glimmer of hope,” said Johnson. 

Devoutly, the railroad executives hoped 
that this time the glimmer would not 
gutter out. For four years they had run 
a race with obsolescence and hard usage 
and lost. November was only the third 
month since 1942 in which more freight 
cars were produced than junked. Early 
this year, the railroads had been solemnly 
pledged 10,000 new cars per month start- 
ing in July. But by August they were 
barely getting half that number. This 
month production would total only 8,800 
units. 

Even at the promised building rate, 
it would be eight years, Johnson estimated, 
before the car shortage was finally elimi- 
nated. But “by next June we'll be catch- 
ing up,” he said. 


STOCK EXCHANGE: 


The Corporation Taboo 


In 1792, 24 New York merchants who 
traded securities under a buttonwood tree 
at 68 Wall Street concluded a gentleman’s 
agreement as to rules and ethics. A man’s 
word was his bond. An individual was re- 
sponsible for his obligations to the full ex- 
tent of his personal fortune. No corpora- 
tions were allowed. 

Last week the gentlemen’s agreement 
still stood. Members of tke New York 
Stock Exchange—successors to the original 
buttonwood traders—defeated. a proposal 
to permit corporations to become members 
of the exchange. Stock-exchange members 
would remain fully committed for their 
own and their firms’ obligations. The cor- 
porate form of organization, which limits 
stockholders’ liabilities to their actual in- 
vestment in the business, was still taboo. 
The vote: 835 to 344. 

The idea of permitting corporations to 
join the exchange had been bandied about 
ever since 1910. With rising personal-in- 
come taxes, backing for it had steadily in- 
creased. Last year formal arguments pro 
and con were circulated in booklet form. 
In January 1947, the board of governors 
had turned down the proposal in a close 
vote. Last week, under a change in the 
constitution, the issue was revived and 
submitted to a vote of the membership. 

For and Against: Behind the facade 
of logic erected by each side was a core 
of self-interest. To large houses, such as 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
with its 83 partners, the change would 
have meant important tax advantages. In 
1946 the firm. reported a net income of 
$6,217,000. But approximately $5,000,000 
of this was paid out in individual income 
taxes. This, argued the large firms, made 
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LABAMA, picturesque and beautiful commonwealth 
A of the deep South, has achieved a prosperous, well- 
balanced economy by successful use of its natural re- 
sources and the development of a diversified industry 
and agriculture. 

Popularly known as the “Cotton State,” Alabama 
now enjoys a well-deserved reputation for its industrial 
accomplishments. Iron ore... coal... hydroelectric 
power... high quality steel... textiles... and a wide 
variety of manufactured goods all contribute to the 
State’s thriving economy. Farmers of Alabama know 
well the profits to be gained by modern diversification 
of crops. Cotton is the state’s major farm product, but 
dairy and beef cattle, corn, peanuts, potatoes and other 


crops yield a substantial farm income. 





On the highways of Alabama the “International Fer- 


tilizers’”’ trade mark has been a familiar sign for more 
than thirty-eight years. Mineral-rich plant foods, pro- 
duced at four International manufacturing plants in 
Alabama are extensively used by the farmers of the 
state in growing large yields of quality crops. And in 
twenty-one states from coast to coast, International’s . 
mines and plants are producing minerals and chemicals 
which are essential in the growth of America’s abun- 
dance of nourishing food of fine quality. 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 






































‘Here comes your train, Chessie”’ 
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OUNDING tthe bend are the new ‘“‘Chessies’’ 
R the glamour trains of the railways. Actually 
“The Chessies’’ will bring to the passenger, 
traveling luxury never before available at regular 
coach fares. 

The Chessies, nearing completion, set totally new 
standards for passenger comforts, thrills and enjoy- 
ment. Aboard these pace-setters, you'll ride in an 
air-conditioned wonderland of modern miracles. A 
radio for every seat. News and telephone service for 
passengers en route. A lounge in every coach. 

A kindergarten car for the kiddies, attended by 


a qualified matron. There is a friendly tavern 


lounge for refreshments or between-meal snacks. 

And for a special thrill—you may sit high in the 
train in an observation-dome. The sky is your limit as 
you breeze along one of the most scenic and his- 
torical routes in all the land! A new dining system on 
“The Chessies’’ eliminates waiting in line for meals— 
and the spacious dining car converts into a comfort- 
able movie theatre. 


No tipping en route, no extra charges of any kind 
for the ride of your life. Watch for the new “Chessies”’, 
When they start operation between Washington, 
D.C., and Cincinnati, Ohio, next spring, you'll 
enjoy train travel as it should be. 


The illustration above is from the new 1948 Chessie Calendar. If you want one, better write for your free copy now. The supply is limited. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


1216 Terminal Tower + Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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it impossible to build up reserves to stabi- 
lize employment during lean periods. 


But for small firms and individuals own- 


ing seats on the exchange, incorporation 
held no allure. It raised the threat of new 
competition from large, powerfully financed 
organizations. 

Last week, despite endorsement of the 
proposal by Robert Boylan and Emil 
Schram, chairman and president of the 
exchange, the little fellow was triumphant. 
But the problem remained. How long, un- 
der present income and inheritance taxes, 
could stock-exchange trading be adequate- 
ly financed without resorting to the cor- 
porate financing which Wall Street itself 
had. made famous? Time, it seemed, might 
force revival of the issue. 


SOAP: 


The Town That Foamed 


Mount Penn, a suburb of 1,000 pleasant 
middle-class homes just outside Reading, 
Pa., awoke on Oct. 25 to find its sewage- 
disposal plant engulfed in great billows of 
bubbling foam. Last week, the great suds 
mystery was finally solved. 

The strange trouble began when Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp’s Antara Prod- 
ucts division distributed free samples of 
Glim, its liquid “soapless soap,” to all 
Mount Penn householders as a promo- 
tional stunt. Apparently all Mount Penn 
used Glim lavishly that night. 

The next morning, Lewis E. Klein, the 
local sewage-disposal supervisor, arrived 
on his job to find suds overflowing the aer- 
ation basin, covering the catwalk, and cas- 
cading onto the surrounding lawn. James 
Mast, who built the plant, was hastily 
summoned from nearby Reading. His ten- 
tative diagnosis: Glim, an emulsifier, didn’t 
stop at dishes. Outward bound from 1,000 
kitchens, waier-saturated Glim dissolved 
the soap curds that had been collecting in 
sewage pipes, causing abnormal foaming. 

Last week, after much test-tube waving, 
General Aniline’s chemists confirmed 
Mast’s findings. But the crisis was over. 
The suds had tapered off steadily and 
Mount Penn was almost at normal. 

It was unlikely that any other commu- 
nity would find itself in the same condition. 
Much as General Aniline prized and 
praised their small but mighty bottle (4 
ounces for 29 cents) of detergent liquid, 
they hardly expected that all the house- 
wives in a single area would buy and use 


it simultaneously, 


OIL: 


Back Yard Gusher 


William Tallman, 32, of Newport Beach, 
Calif. was fighting last week to regain 
a fortune he had found and lost in his 
own back yard. 

Three months ago, Tallman heard a 
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...THE HOTEL FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE ULTIMATE! 










Florida's secret paradise unspoiled, is 
now inviting inquiries from you who are 
connoisseurs of quality . . . For those 
leaders who dwell in every community, 
Boca is an aristocratic world within itself. 
Championship golf course, tennis courts, a mile and a half 
of private beach, cabana club, two pools, private deep 
sea fishing fleet; dancing and entertainment nightly. 


Season opens Dec. 15th. Some Reservations 


Still. Available. Write for booklet E-12. 
THE BOCA RATON CLUB 


America’s Finest Winter Resort Hote! 
Gaston Lauryssen, General Manager 
Boca Raton, Florida - Between Palm Beach and Miami 
2 e . 8 
For Iinformation—in New York: 730 Fifth Ave., Circle 7-7610. In Washington: Investment Bidg., REpublic 2642 
tn Chicago: 77 W. Washington S?., RAndolph 0625. In Boston: 73 Tremont St., LAfayette 4497 


LOOK FOR THESE OTHER SCHINE HOTELS * EACH IS THE FINEST IN ITS FIELD 
RONEY PLAZA McALLISTER RITZ-CARLTON TEN EYCK 
Miami Beach Miami Atlantic City Albany 
WIGGINS OLD TAVERN ond HOTEL NORTHAMPTON BREAKWATER. COURT 
Northampton, Mass. Kennebunkport, Me. 


And Now Los Angeles’ Famed AMBASSADOR Becomes a Schine Hotel! 











WHAT! 
NO BARKERS? 
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We don’t need to haul in our readers. 
They come, 3,000,000 families every 
month, to pore over our 100% service 
articles on running a better home. 
That 100% service screens out casual 
readers, screens in 3,000,000 high- ~ 
income families whose money goes for 
home and family. Isn’t that a tailor- 
made job of selection for the very 
market you're after? 


eller {Ome 


an Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, oveR 3000 000 


AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE , 
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“burping noise” behind his home and ran 
out to find black, asphalt-base oil oozing 
from the ground. An abandoned well 
drilled in 1925 and plugged with 30 feet 
of cement in 1932 had cracked through 
the soil. Refinery geologists estimated that 
the well was capable of producing 350 
' barrels a day. 

Tallman, a factory superintendent, and 
his wife, Pauline, a pretty blond ex-model, 
had visions of $500 a day in profits while 
the well lasted. But the law lay ready and 
waiting to squelch exactly such dreams 
as theirs. The onetime oil-field district 
where they lived had grown into a thickly 
populated residential area. To keep it from 


being turned back to derricks and wells, 
the city council decreed in 1943 that drill- 


ing in the section was forever forbidden, 


The Tallmans got a curt order from the 
city to recap their well. Tallman figured 
this would cost about $2,000. 

As the black oil spouted on and wasted 
itself on the ground, Tallman’s frustration 


« ? 


months. Many a broker,’ perturbed and 
feeling his ulcer stir, thought enviously of 
an ex-colleague, M. Hubert Hilder, late 
of the Street, now a businessman of Flem- 
ington, N.J. ; 

Hilder, attired in a country gentleman’s 
white-checked vest, was running a food- 
locker plant—cutting up meat, freezing 
and storing it, and making a gentlemanly 
profit. His volume this year would reach 
$75,000; his net, $17,000. 

As member of the brokerage firm of 
Weingarten & Co. during the mid-’80s, 
Hilder had found Wall Street a wear and 
tear on his system. Then he read about 
the new science of freezing foods. In early 


1941, he borrowed $25,000 on his exchange 
seat (it had cost $390,000 in 1929) and 


made the break, He commissioned the 
Armstrong Cork Co. to build him a gleam- 


ing modern freezing plant with 480 cork- 


lined lockers, each having a capacity of 
6 cubic feet. 
Hilder and his wife, Priscilla, jomed the 





European 


What others dream of: Tallman has an oil well in his yard 


grew. He restudied the 1943 ordinance and 
thought he spotted a loophole. He noticed 
that the law prohibited only the drilling of 
oil wells; it said nothing about reopening a 
well already drilled. 

As a result of this omission Tallman 
claimed a right to pump and sell the oil 
from his private gusher, Last week, in the 
Orange County Superior Court, he filed 
suit for release from an untenable position: 
“Every time I step outside my door, I sink 
up to my knees in‘a couple of thousand 
dollars’ worth of oil.” 


ENTERPRISE: 


Frozen Assets 


The President’s anti-inflation program 
had caused hardly a ripple in the stock 
market. Trading last week continued’ in 
the same dull pattern it had followed for 
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Flemington Grange and took part in 
church suppers. In their station wagon, 
they called at 150 neighboring farms, try- 
ing to stir up interest in their project. Re- 
action at first was lukewarm. When the 
plant opened for business in June 1941, 
only seven lockers had been rented. 

But wartime scarcities saved the Hil- 
ders’ bacon. As meat became scarcer, more 
and more farmers took to storing theirs in 
the local freezer. For a fee, the Hilders 
would also buy slaughtered cattle whole- 
sale and cut, freeze, and store it for their 
customers. The charge for the cutting, 
wrapping, and freezing was set at 3 cents 
a pound; the lockers rented for $18.50 a 
year. By 1943, the red ink had turned to 
black and the ex-stockbroker was doing 
$50,000 worth of business annually in his 
new enterprise. 

Last week, Hilder walked over to a mov- 
ing electric crane, attached it to one of 


the floor-level food lockers, hoisted the 
lid, and looked with satisfaction into the 
food-jammed compartment. It alone would 
pay him a neat profit. He didn’t have to 
worry about margins, customers, contacts, 
or the SEC. “Every man on Wall Street 
envies me now,’ he said. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Bonds: As a result of continued weak- 
ness in the government bond market, the 
Federal Reserve System last week bought 
$53,421,000 of Treasury bonds. It was the 
largest purchase by the Federal Reserve 


hanks since December 1942, when they 


supported the market before the first War 
Loan drive. 

Fire: United States fire losses this year 
through October reached $572,928,000, 
more than the losses sustained in any 
previous full year. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters said October losses 
were 14 per cent greater than September, 
and 37 per cent higher than a year ago. 

Dividends: Publicly reported cash divi- 
dends of corporations amounted to $422,- 
000,000 in October, 23 per cent more than 
the same month a year ago. Disburse- 
ments were higher in every industry. 

Fares: New rates filed by ten of the na- 
tion’s scheduled airlines will, if approved, 
increase passenger fares by 10 per cent. 
According to plans, the current rate will 
be increased from 5 to 5.5 cents per mile, 
effective two weeks before Christmas. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Pests: A new insecticide, reputed 
to be more powerful than DDT, has been 
developed by the American Cyanamid Co. 
Known as Thiophos 3422, it has been 
tested at 75 agricultural experiment sta- 
tions this year: and has been effective 
against all species of insects tested so far 
in laboratories, except the boll weevil. 

For Tires: To facilitate fastening auto 
tire chains, the Marny Co. of Wilmington, 
Del., is marketing Pull-On, a wire-spring 
device to pull chains on as the car rolls 
forward. It holds the chain against the 
tire until the links are fastened. 

For Offices: An office and factory chair 
to enable a seated person to reach a large 
area without rising is being made by the 
Wheeldex Manufacturing Co. of New 
York. The seat is fastened to a sliding 
horizontal crossbar and can be moved 
within a radius of 22 inches. 

For Shapely Legs: A hosiery rain pro- 
tector, in the form of a clear plastic boot 
which can be worn over a woman’s stock- 
ing, is announced by Ducky Plastics, Inc., 
of New York. The calf-length protector 
can be carried in a handbag and is avail- 
able in three sizes. 
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Me LOWER | 
% IMPRO 


MICR-O-HONED 
PRECIS-GC-NIZING 
‘ 


. . . with automatically con- 
trolled, multiple or progres- 
sive honing ... heavy stock 
. . uniform size 
within 0.0001 to 0.0003-inch 


...any desired surface finish 


removal . 


. .. almost no scrap... no 
selective fits for some parts. 
All this can be your competi- 


tive edge in a tough market. 


Time’s a’wastin’! 






Manufacturers of 
MICROHONING 
MACHINE TOOLS 
HONING TOOLS 
FIXTURES 
ABRASIVES 





MICROMATIC HONE 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Los Angeles, Calif. ¢ Houston, Texas ¢ Rockford, Ill. . 


Guilford, Conn. ¢ Brantford, Ontario 
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Back to Police-State Controls? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


s a result of the shortages brought 
A about primarily by their own eco- 
nomic policies, the nations of Europe 
have turned to the United States, the 
last great free market in the. world, to 
make up the deficiency. Yet in asking 
Congress to aid them, President Tru- 


man proposes that we imitate over here 


the very network of alloca- 
tions, rationing, licensing, 
trade controls, wage controls, 
and price controls that has 
precipitated the present 
European crisis. 

This major irony involves 
minor ironies. Mr. Truman 
wants price controls and al- 
locations because “grain, for 
example, is too badly needed 
to permit wasteful feeding to 
livestock.” Yet it is precisely govern- 
ment price control in France which, by 
underpricing wheat, has caused wasteful 
feeding of wheat to livestock and in- 
tensified the very wheat shortage that 
we are now asked to make up. It was 
precisely price control by our own war- 
time OPA that caused wasteful feeding 
of wheat to livestock as well as over- 
fattening of hogs because the OPA did 
not know how to set up the right corn- 
hog ratio. 


RICE fixing here, as in Europe, could 
Pony intensify shortages. American 
producers and consumers can solve 
these problems through a free market 
incomparably better than any army of 
bureaucrats bossing them around. 

Mr. Truman wants legislation per- 
mitting his new price-fixer to “impose 
price ceilings on vital commodities in 
short supply that basically affect the 
cost of living.” He thinks that this 
would not at all involve “staple food 
and clothing items not in short supply 
or... any delicacies or luxuries.” “Vital 
commodities” and “short supply,” how- 
ever, are both a matter of arbitrary 
definition. It is difficult to imagine the 
future Chester Bowles making his list a 
short one. No producer would know 
when his own product was going to 
be added to the list. 

Holding down or reducing the prices 
of “vital commodities” in “short sup- 
ly,” moreover, would reduce the 
comparative profit margins on such 
commodities and reduce their output. 
The price controller and the CIO would 





then protest that producers were mak- 
ing luxuries and not necessities because 
the profit margin on luxuries was 
greater. They would demand a return 
to the very “over-all wartime price 
control” which Mr. Truman says he is 
avoiding. It is precisely on such grounds 
that the OPA continued to fix the prices 
. of Cadillacs, caviar, and 
mink coats, not only during 
the war, but after V-J Day. 
Mr. Truman is trying to 
stop inflation by all the 
wrong remedies because he 
has forgotten its causes. 
When he declares that “price 
inflation threatens our entire 
program of foreign aid” he 
reverses cause and effect. 
It is the huge program of 
foreign aid, adding to purchasing pow- 
er in this market and reducing our sup- 
ply of essential goods, which has been 
the marginal cause of the present price 
rise. The basic cause of inflation here 
has, of course, been the increase in 
money and bank credit brought on 
by the government’s own fiscal poli- 
cies. Mr. Truman wants new powers 
by the Federal Reserve authorities 
over consumer credit and the banks. 
But he does not tell us why they have 
failed to use (except in order to in- 
crease the inflation) their traditional 
and more than adequate powers over 
open market operations, rediscount 
rates, and reserve ratios. 


HE spectacle of a government’s as- 
7 om to protect us from the con- 
sequences of its own policies by asking 
for more powers against “speculators,” 
producers, and “profiteers” is not novel. 
Writing a century ago, John Stuart 
Mill declared: “It is not, however, so 
much the general or average price of 
food, as its occasional high price in 
times of emergency, which governments 
have studied to reduce. In some cases, 
as for example the famous ‘maximum’ 
of the [French] revolutionary govern- 
ment of 1793, the compulsory regula- 
tion was an attempt by the ruling pow- 
ers to counteract the necessary conse- 
quences of their own acts; to scatter an 
indefinite abundance of the circulating 
medium with one hand, and keep down 
prices with the other; a thing mani- 
festly impossible under any regime ex- 
cept one of unmitigated terror.” 
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UNITED AIR LINES 
PANAGRA 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 
SABENA (BELGIAN) 
K.L.M. (DUTCH) 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
ABA (SWEDISH) 

FAMA (ARGENTINE) 
PHILIPPINE AIRLINES 


@ Pleasure-bound or traveling on 
business — go the modern way — fly! 

And for the finest deluxe accom- 
modations ever offered by the air- 
lines, request space on the giant new 
Douglas DC-6. 

Now in operation on the fastest 
scheduled flights of leading airlines, 
the DC-6 is by all odds the most lux- 
urious airliner in the skies today. 





Livinc Room CoMFrort 


provided by the 


DC-6 Altimatic Cabin 


— automatically 


altitude-conditioned 
from sea level up to 


30,000 feet. 
we 


Large sofa-type armchairs cradle 
you in utter comfort as you wing 
over oceans or continents at 300 
miles per hour. For the first time a 
spacious lounge permits you to 
stretch and move around in flight. 

Next time you travel — fly! Save 
time, trouble, money — arrive fresh 


and rested after swift passage on a 
dependable Douglas air transport. 


MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLACES BY DOU 
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Write today for FREE book, “THE LAW- TRAINED 
MAN,” which shows how to learn law in spare time 
through the Blackstone course prepared by 60 well- 
known law authorities. We furnish all material includ- 
ing 18-volume Modern American Law library. Many 
successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree. 
Moderate cost; easy terms; Money-Back Agreement. 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 39, Chicago 1, Ill. 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 


HOW TO BEAT THE 
HIGH COST OF LIVING! 


Amazing “KWIK-GLANCE” Living Expense Book, 
only $1.25, shows how you can control expenses, make 
your money go farther, have more of life’s good things 
en your present income! Send for FREE Brochure. 
Tells about this proven, easy method. 











your campus... 
your community ... 


& 


looks to you 
for informed opinion. . . 





—so look to NEWSWEEK for your in- 
formation on the news! Every report 
is triple-checked to assure you the ac- 
curacy so essential to your comments 
as a public speaker. 


Enter your subscription today at the 
Christmas Price of only $4.25* for a 
full year of honest, unbiased informa- 
tion on the current scene. 


NEWSWEEK, 152 West 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
*Holiday rate expires December 31. 
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Saint in Stone 


Sunshine pouring through the Michel- 
angelo dome of the ancient basilica of St. 
Peter’s in Rome fell upon a new statue last 
week. Some 50 feet above the marble 
floor, and looking down almost directly on 
the tomb of St. Peter, the new figure 
honored St. Frances Xavier Cabrini—first 
American citizen to be declared a saint. 
Since her canonization last July 7, Pope 
Pius XII had further shown 
his interest and affection for 
Americans by ordering her 
statue placed in the best of 
the five remaining empty 
niches of St. Peter’s. 

The mammoth figure—each 
finger is the size of a human 
hand—was hoisted into posi- 
tion Nov. 19. It will be un- 
veiled Dec. 8. In a copyrighted 
story to The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Barrett McGurn 
told the sculptural details and 
the mechanics of setting the 
work in position. 

The marble group of an 
angel and the saint weighs 25 
tons, one angel wing alone ac- 
counting for 2 tons. Enrico 
Tadolini, whose family has 
contributed sculpture to Rome 
for four generations, carved 
the figures in six months at 
the Carrara marble quarries in 
Tuscany. The $35,000 cost is 
being borne by Thomas War- 
ner, president of the Warner 
Construction Co. in Chicago. 

The marble figure was 
moved to Rome by railroad 
flatear, and the whole car was 
then placed on a sixteen-wheel 
trailer, which brought it to the steps of St. 
Peter’s. There Vatican workmen hauled 
statue, flatcar, trailer, and attached truck 
up the 20-foot ramp leading to the basilica 
by means of a windlass. Once all this was 
in the basilica, the men moved and raised 
the gigantic statue with greased logs, a 
rope, and a wooden wheel which turned 
slowly as workers walked around it. 

It was the same primitive method 
which in 1586 raised the obelisk in the 
center of St. Peter’s Square. Giuseppe 
Gianfranceschi, 69-year-old foreman who 
has worked on all six statues raised in 
St. Peter’s since 1890, explained that he 
felt a motor is dangerously fast. 


Translating the Apocrypha 


Two months ago, American Catholic 
scholars completed the first cf 72 volumes 
entitled “The Fathers of the Church” 
(Newsweek, Sept. 8). These patristics 
will cover Christian writings of the first 
seven centuries. The whole project has 
stimulated renewed interest in works of the 
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pre-Christian and early Christian era. 

As a further boon to scholars and lay- 
men alike, a similar undertaking by emi- 
nent Jewish scholars will be announced this 
week. In Philadelphia, the Dropsie College 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning is start- 
ing a ten-year enterprise to publish 30 vol- 
umes of a new translation of the Apocrypha 
and the Pseudepigrapha. These are dis- 
puted Scriptural books written between 
about 200 B.C. and A.D. 200. Catholic 
and Protestant Bibles contain some 
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Mother Cabrini statue and the sculptor, Tadolini 


parts of them, but each faith rejects some. 
Dr. Abraham A. Neuman, president of 
Dropsie, says the project will cost $100,- 
000. This will be met by funds from the 
college, founded 40 years ago under a 
$1,000,000 bequest by Moses Aaron Drop- 
sie, Philadelphia lawyer. Incidentally, 
Dropsie will have no trouble getting high- 
caliber scholars to help the sixteen-man 
editorial board. The institution awards 
only one degree, doctor of philosophy. 


Adventist Gains 


With their belief in the imminent Second 
Coming of Christ and the Saturday Sab- 
bath still intact after more than 100 years, 
the Seventh Day Adventists could boast 
last week of new gains. The denomina- 
tion’s General Council, meeting in con- 
vention at Grand Rapids, Mich., an- 
nounced a gain of 22,305 members during 
1946. Total world membership now stands 
at 598,683, who meet in 9,321 churches. 
Adventists contributed $37,430,918 to the 
church in 1946, up 15 per cent over 1945. 


Newsweek, December 1, 1947 
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They could be your kids — taken with your camera. 

You've guided them through the eager, early years — 
and you have proud plans for their future. 

But what if you’re not around to take the rest of the 
snapshots? Would the youngsters have a snug home and 
good schooling? How about their mother? 

If you've entrusted the job to life insurance, that’s fine, 
especially if you own enough to do an adequate job. But 
remember, all things human change. And your insurance 
program may need adjustment .. . new beneficiaries listed, 
or different options chosen to provide funds to meet your 
changing needs, 

Get in touch with the nearest New England Mutual 
Career Underwriter. He is expertly equipped to serve you. 


He'll help you to make any adjustments necessary to 
Py 7s y 
guarantee pictures as happy in 1957 as those in your 
photo album today! 
OR, WRITE TO OUR PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU— 


If you have a life insurance problem, need expert advice, 
and we have no field representative nearby, address 
Personal Service Bureau, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 505 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 











BOXING: 


Questionmark Fight 


At first, Boxing Commissioner Eddie 
Eagan said he hadn’t seen anything fishy 
about the fight. To others it looked so bad 
that even boxing managers felt required 
to put on-a show of virtuous indignation. 
And after the sports writers had had their 
blunt say about it, Eagan and the district 
attorney’s ‘offices opened separate investi- 





Acme 


LaMotta (right) taking it from Fox 


gations of Billy Fox’s four-round technical- 
knockout victory against Jake LaMotta 
in New York City Nov. 14. 

LaMotta contended that he went into 
the fight with an injured side. Sports 
writers wanted to know (1) why the bet- 
ting took such a pronounced turn that 
bookies shut off bets on Fox, and (2) why 
LaMotta, usually a stormy weave-and- 
wallop type, was such an easy and largely 
unresisting target for Fox’s punches. 

After listening to LaMotta for three 
hours last Friday, Eagan suspended him 
indefinitely for failing to report his side 
injury. Also, both fighters’ purses were 
held up pending the district attorney’s 
finding. 


BASEBALL: 


Browned Off 


Only a few weeks earlier, the St. Louis 
Browns had asked the American League 
for a $400,000 loan; owner Dick Mucker- 
man was putting away his personal pocket- 
book after a two-year outlay of $2,000,- 


000 in park and team improvements for a , 


club that finished last by 38 games this 
year. The league turned down the request. 
Last week it wished it hadn’t. 

To get the spot cash they needed, the 
Browns gave the Boston Red Sox three 
of their best’ men—Shortstop Vernon 
Stephens and Pitchers Jack Kramer and 
Ellis Kinder, as well as utility Infielder 
Billy Hitchcock—for a reported $365,000 
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and ten undistinguished players. From 
Boston’s chief rivals there came a con- 
certed yawp over this further weakening 
of the Browns, who averaged only 4,150 
customers a game at home last season. 
That didn’t stop the Browns: They sent 
Pitcher Bob Muncrief and First Baseman 
Walt Judnich to Cleveland for about $25,- 
000 and three players, and traded Second 
Baseman Johnny Berardino to Washington 
for Infielder Gerry Priddy and more cash. 

President Dan Topping of New York 
demanded an investigation of the trans- 
actions, charging that they would make 
the American a “seven-club league.” Gen- 
eral Manager Bill DeWitt of the Browns 
couldn’t see what all the fuss was about: 
“We had ‘name’ players last year and fin- 
ished in the cellar. We want to start fresh 
with young players who don’t have an 
inferiority complex.” 


FOOTBALL: 


Starring Sanders 


His coach calls him “Sandy,” which 
takes in both his right name and his gen- 
eral coloring. In print, sports writers refer 
to him as “Spec” or even “Specs.” Orban 
Sanders himself says that his nickname 
should be spelled “Speck,” which was de- 
rived from an earlier “Freckles.” 

What rival professionals call him, across 
the scrimmage lines of the All-America 
Football Conference is, hardly printable 
in NewsweEEk. He is forever fighting tack- 
lers and bringing angry swarms of op- 
ponents down on him by trying to get up 
after being knocked to his knees. 

Because Sanders is almost equally a 
power runner and a fancy one, they can 
never be sure whether he will bull into 
them with his exceptionally long, high, 
and reckless ten-second stride or give them 
a shoulder feint and cut away 
sharply on thin, limber ankles. 

Most humiliating of all, per- 
haps, is Sanders the passer. 
Driven as far as 10, 20, or 30 
yards back without uncover- 
ing a receiver, he repeatedly 
turns the incipient loss into a 
gain by starting to run with 
the ball, carrying it like an 
apple. His coach, Ray Fla- 
herty of the New York 
Yankees, thinks the uncom- 
mon frequency of that one 
is easy to explain: “Sandy is 
a much better runner than 
most passers, and the defense 
is pretty well dispersed by 
the time he starts to run.” 

Punishment Taker: 
Whatever it is, his opponents 
have come close enough to 
killing the 6-foot Oklahoman 
for it. Last year, his first in 
professional football, he was 
laid up with two damaged 


shoulders and two bad ankles—“all at the 
same time.” Last week, he had two deep 
digs on the bridge of his nose and a smaller 
one over his left eye: “I take my worst, 
punishment getting off a pass.” A patch 
of adhesive tape covered a shin bruise that 
was scheduled to be X-rayed, and a great 
slab of bandage had been plastered on an 
injured thigh. 

Speck’s left side hurt, too, when he 
breathed deeply. Against the Los Angeles 
Dons on Nov. 16, the 197-pound Sanders 
had been sandwiched between booming 
tackles by 220-pound Al Lolotai and 240- 
pound Lee Artoe. “For a few moments,” 
Sanders cheerfully admitted later, “I didn’t 
think I was going to get up.” 

So far, he has managed to get up 
through an average 40 minutes of each of 
the Yankees’ eleven games, and last week’s 
statistics made it clear that he has kept 
in good working order. 

Record Maker: Against Los Angeles, 
Sanders increased his season’s total of 
rushing gains to 1,093 yards, an all-time 
major-league record. Club leader in eight 
departments on a team headed for its 
second straight Eastern division title, he 
was leading the league in scoring, rushing, 
and total offense. He also stood fifth in 
passing, fourth in punting, third in punt 
returns, and second in kickoff returns— 
the runbacks being “the most fun of all, 
especially when you see the field up ahead 
breaking right for you.” He also held the 
league’s respect as a defensive hand. 

At the University of Texas, before he 
began three and a half years of naval serv- 
ice, in 1942, Sanders was only a second- 
stringer. This year, as far as Coach Fla- 
herty is concerned, he is “the best back 
in football—on a par with Dutch Clark 
and any other great all-purpose backs I’ve 
seen in the past.” In Flaherty’s opinion, 
he is better than the 1946 Sanders, who 





Speck Sanders, power runner and fancy passer 


Newsweek, December 1, 1947 




















don herold 


Are you up to the minute on modern insurance coverages? Are you protected all 
*round with the various new policies? Have some fun and serve yourself by asking 
yourself, face-to-face, these questions on insurance and on your coverage. It’s the 
time of year to take a grinventory of what you own, what you might lose—and of 


how well you are padded against mishaps. 





{TLL cost us 
« TOO MUCH 
« To ee 





HOW MUCH WOULD 
iT COST YOU TO 
REBUILD? $ 


How much fire insurance do you carry 
OW YOUR HOME? Bro. e6.55.cscceccsescivsscssecossscesses ees 





The average home is only 40% insured 
against fire nowadays. Many folks have 
forgotten that their homes have increased 
greatly in value. 


WE FoRGOr TO >! 
INSURE THE FURN Ture 





HOW MUCH WOULD 
NEW FURNITURE, ETC. 
COST? § 


How much fire insurance do you carry 





Suppose you had to re-buy all the beds, 
bedclothes, chairs, silverware, clothes, 
books, etc., in your home. 


Chances are you carry only a fraction of 
enough insurance on your household pos- 
sessions at today’ 3 valuation. They come 
into your life item by item—but may burn 
all at once, some sad day. 





DO YOU KNOW WHAT AN 
“EXTENDED COVERAGE 
ENDORSEMENT” IS — 
and how little it costs? 


C1 YES () GOSH, NO! 


“Extended coverage endorsement” is an 
inexpensive rider you can tack onto your 
fire insurance policy to protect you against 
loss due to windstorm, explosion (with 
some exceptions), aircraft and vehicle 
damage, smoke damage due to faulty 
operation of heating or cooking units if 
attached to chimneys, riot and hail. 


1 OH MY! THERE 
Dy GO MY 
War BONDS! 


Qe 





HOW MUCH “FAMILY LEGAL 
LIABILITY” PROTECTION WILL 
$10 BUY? $__. 


A good sample of today’s insurance 
values is the protection $10 will buy your 
family against lawsuits. If your boy hurts 
a playmate—if your dog bites somebody— 
if a visitor, tradesman or employee gets 
hurt on your premises—if you hit some- 
body with a golf ball—what’s the verdict? 
$ 





SOP A nat Ca IY wi tel TS 


QUIZ YOU IS? OR QUIZ You AINT? 


Play this year-end insurance game 


One of these accidents might ruin you 
financially—yet $10 a year will give you 
(in most cases) up to $10,000 protection, 
and will allow up to $250 for medical pay- 
ments (except to your family) even if 
there is no legal liability, 





IF YOU HIT SOMEBODY WITH 
YOUR CAR —would the law... 


0 seize your home? [] seize your income? 


What’s your protection? $.............ccceseeeeees ° 

What’s your protection if your car 
should be stolen? $...............ccccccsssssececseeeeeees ° 
CPU RNR eons dads seecnccc cdi eccczasssciaacdccicnaiauens e 


Protection is too inexpensive to neglect 
a minute or a mile. 


Other Brash Questions... 


Have you ample insurance against bur- 
glary and other possible losses at home— 
on household goods, jewelry, furs, silver- 
ware, clothing, etc.? 


O YES (ER, AH, WELL-? 


How about losses away from home—lug- 
gage, golf clubs, cameras, jewelry, furs and 
such? 


() FULLY COVERED 
(1 HADN’T THOUGHT OF IT! 


How much would you need per week if 
an accident kept you from working for 
200 weeks? $ 


How much of a lump sum if you were to- 
tally and permanently disabled? $............ ‘ 
Ai TRANMERE eC oN ISK EON 


Get an America Fore agent or broker to 
help you cover yourself like a tent .,. 
against trouble. Many coverages can now 
be included in one policy by an America 
Fore man. Today’s America Fore insurance 
policies are so modern and are so adaptable 
to individual needs, that you can always 
profit by the advice of a local America Fore 
agent or broker. 


America fore 


/ INSURANCE GROUP ~ 
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“IT’S THE FLAVOUR” 
—an unchanging story 
that has built the preference 


men hold for Teacher’s. 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 
Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd:, Glasgow. 


Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York 
Importers since 1794 
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was the league’s leading touchdown maker, 
ranked second only to Glenn Dobbs as a 
vote getter in the All-Conference team 
poll, and had his salary more than 
doubled. 

To cynics, the improvement is traceable 
to Buddy Young, the 5-foot-5 Negro 
scooter who joined the Yankees this sea- 
son. Sanders readily agrees: “The defense 
can't set itself for me alone when it’ has 
Buddy to worry about.” 

But there has been one other factor: a 
plowed field outside Lawton, Okla., where 

Sanders sells sporting goods between sea- 
sons. There, six days a week last summer, 
‘often in 100-plus heat, Sanders kicked and 
threw a football around by the hour, al- 
ways retrieving it himself. In that solitary 
way he learned to get off a punt in two 
steps instead of his former three, im- 
proved his quickness in spotting pass 
targets, and developed a bit more leg 
drive for his ball carrying. 

Ever since he joined the Yankees, San- 
ders has worked and nagged at himself to 
get better. In his very first two days in 
training camp last year he convinced Coach 
Flaherty that he was a Yankee ballplayer 
—“Just the way he handled himself was 
enough for me’”—but Sanders himself wor- 
ried about being dropped. 

If that illustrated how badly Sanders 
wanted his star rating, he frankly wants it 
only for a limited period: “Two more years 
will be enough for me. I’m 27 years old, 
and this is a hard game when every club 


you meet has 30 first-rate ball players in- 
stead of three or four.” 


Personification 


Sports headlines of the .week: coLuM- 
BIA SQUEEZES ORANGE (New York Sunday 
Mirror, Nov. 23); LIONS EAT ORANGE (New 
York Sunday News, Nov. 23). It seems 
that Columbia University beat Syracuse 
28-8 in football. 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 29 
Army over Navy 
Boston College over Holy Cross 
West Virginia over Pittsburgh 
Georgia Tech over Georgia 
North Carolina over Virginia 
Tennessee over Vanderbilt 
Mississippi over Mississippi State 
Oklahoma over Oklahoma A. and M. 
Southern Methodist over T.C.U. 
Rice over Baylor 


Score on judgment passes for week 
end of Nov. 22: Completed 19, fum- 
bled 6. Success average to date: 153 
right, 61 wrong, 11 tied: 71.5%. 
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The Creams of Camden 


by JOHN LARDNER 


our correspondent traveled the 
length of the State of New Jersey 
last week and found a cool, scenic little 
nest of self-hypnosis at the other end. 
In Grenloch, N.J., 13 miles out of his 
home town of Camden, a party named 
Arnold Raymond Cream is training to 
meet Joe Louis for the heavyweight 
championship on Dec. 5. He 
and all his associates in camp 
are dedicated to the proposi- 
tion, or sales point, that 
Louis will be stopped that 
night and a new champion, 
ie. Mr. Cream, swept in- 
to office. 
It’s been over a year and 
a half since the last Louis 
fight, with Tami Mauriello. 
In a year and a half you be- 
gin to forget what the atmosphere of a 


challenger’s camp is like, but you rec- 
ognize it without trouble when you find 


it again. Everybody is expected to be-, 


lieve, and in time some of the inmates 
really do believe, that their guy has got 
a chance. 

The challenger’s camp has its own 
mental climate. Grenloch, N.J., is now 
an autonomous pocket in the US.A., 
an independent crossroads (with lake 
attached) . The rest of the country takes 
it for granted that Louis is a shoo-in 
for this fight. On Grenloch Lake they 
assume that the challenger can win; 
it takes a pilgrim from the outside 
world a few minutes to get adjusted 
to their barbarous rites and sayings. 


REAM, a soft-spoken, smooth-faced 

barrel-chested man of 33, is better 
known to the trade as Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott. He borrowed his working name 
from a fellow from Barbados who was 
one of the greatest welterweights of all 
time and whom he vaguely resembles in 
looks. There are six young Creams, two 
boys and four girls. Mrs. Cream is a 
medical student at Temple University. 
The Creams were on relief for a time 
a few years ago, like the Braddock fam- 
ily in the days before James J. Brad- 
dock won New Jersey its only world’s 
heavyweight championship. Walcott’s 
stablemates in a little lakeside cabin 
in Grenloch say he will have to fight 
Louis at least twice to make up his 
gin-rummy losses in camp, but things 
are not really that bad with Jersey 
Joseph, either at the tard table or in 
the sparring ring. 





Your correspondent repaired to Gren- 
loch in company with Mr. Chickie Bo- 
gad, matchmaker for the Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club. Mr. Bogad 
crooned the blues clear across New Jer- 
sey, being in a despondent mood over 
the strange behavior of Jake LaMotta 
in Madison Square Garden a few days 
before, which would have 
given the club a black eye if 
it hadn’t been suffering from 
a pair of black eyes already. 
However the matchmaker 
brightened visibly at the sight 
of the Walcott camp. Every- 
thing was clean, honest, and 
wholesome down there. 

“Maybe they'll forget La- 
Motta some day,” said Mr. 
Bogad hopefully. “This fella 
seems to be in good shape.” 

Walcott dropped all his sparring part- 
ners to the carpet that afternoon. They 
are not a very high class of sparring 
partners, professionally speaking, but 
the rumor persists that Walcott once 
spilled Louis in a training ring, and 
there is no doubt that he can hit some 
with his right hand. Sergeant Ray 
Smith, a state boxing inspector who 
had his ears abridged in the old days 
by Gene Tunney and others, drew your 
correspondent aside and revealed that 
Jersey Joe is a praying man. He and the 
Sergeant prayed together for ten min- 


utes before the Joe Baksi fight, which 
Walcott won. 


“Says grace, too, at every meal, even 
if it’s only a sandwich,” added Sergeant 
Ray Smith. 

There are two points which make this 
otherwise unpromising title contest in- 
teresting. One is that Louis has reached 
a stage of life where he can be had— 
and must be had soon or never. Walcott 
may be one of his last opponents. Also, 
Jersey Joe is being propagandized by 
Francis Albertanti, an_ inspirational 
force who makes a habit of bringing 
underdogs home. Jersey fighters who 
have been on relief are Mr. Albertanti’s 
special dish. 

“Up from the depths, kid. That’s my 
slogan,” says Mr. Albertanti with a 
sinister smile. 


EVERTHELESS, though a sucker for 
N portents, your correspondent can- 
not escape a feeling that A. R. Cream 
has now gone about as far up from the 
depths as he is going to go. 





Relief from coughs, throat irritations, 
huskiness due to colds comes fast + 
with Vicks Medicated Cough Drops, 
So effective because they're really 
medicated with throat-soothing ingre- 
dients of Vicks VapoRub. Try ’em! 











LIGHTER 
ZIPPO FLUID 


For a quick light with less 
refilling, buy ZIPPO FLUID. It 
never gums up the works. 
New bell spout flows just right 
for fast filling without spilling. 
MAT YOUR DEALER 
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No mail orders 
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(STAY IN THE CENTER 
OF THINGS IN 





Hotel Lennox is conveniently locat- 
ed. You'll find large, well-furnished 
rooms... good beds... luxurious 
baths...fine foods... courteous 
Lennox service... and a radio in 
every room at no extra cost. 


Rooms from $3.50 
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FOR MIDWEST FREIGHT 


ere is one of the new M. & St. L. Diesel loco- 
motives that is helping market the big crop 
which the Midwest harvested in 1947. As usual, 
the Midwest led the nation in production of 
grains, flax seed, soy beans and alfalfa; and in 
hogs, dairy cattle, poultry and their products. 

For Midwest agriculture and for the mighty 
industry that has been developed in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, the M. & St. L. 
provides 


Fast, Dependable Preight Serwice 
“The Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES*IN 36 KEY CITIES 



























—— THEATER —— 


Life of Emily Dickinson 


It wasn’t easy to find drama in the quiet 
life of Emily Dickinson, one of America’s 
great poets, and with “Eastward in Eden” 
Dorothy Gardner has not performed a 
miracle. She has, however, written a sen- 
sitive, literate, and affecting play about 
the Amherst girl who was a rebel in her 
youth and became a mystic and a recluse 
as she grew older; who loved a married 
minister, Dr. Charles Wadsworth, and 
gave him up because she refused to 
“wreck another woman’s life.” 

As Emily, Beatrice Straight is attractive 
and appealing while still conveying the 
inner spirit of the frustrated New England 
poet who channeled her love in the delicate 
verses that, with a few exceptions, were 
never published in her lifetime. 

Even if the play, necessarily and prob- 
ably inevitably, rarely attains any dra- 
matic heights, both the author and Miss 
Straight succeed in holding your interest 
by translating a genius into a real person. 
When the Broadway season is over, it will 
turn out that Miss Straight has contrib- 
uted one of its best performances. The 
entire cast is excellent, but special men- 
tion must go to Onslow Stevens, who 
succeeds in making the respectable Dr. 
Wadsworth a man rather than a diffident 


-romanticist. (EASTWARD IN Epen. Nancy 


Stern, producer. Ellen Van Volkenburg, 
director. Donald Oenslager, sets.) 





Beatrice Straight in Eden 
Newsweek, December 1, 1947 




















That’s the performance record of the newest Ditto 
liquid-type duplicator. Incorporating improvements 
envisioned before the war, this latest addition to the 
Ditto line delivers up to 140 copies per minute, three 
hundred and more copies from each master, four colors 
in one operation of anything typed, handwritten, drawn 
or printed—without stencils, mats, or type. When this 
trim, modern duplicator is not in. use, receiving tray 
may be folded over drum to protect vital mechanical 
parts from dust and damage. Improved liquid and pres- 
sure control gives you brighter, more legible copies; a 
sturdy reversible feed tray permits faster, easier han- 
dling of any size paper. And changing masters is sur- 
prisingly simple with the new type master clamp. All 
these important advantages of the new Ditto duplica- 
tor add up to substantial savings in time and money. In- 
vestigate now. Contact your local dealer or write direct. 
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DIT I 


TRADE MARK REG, VU. S. PAT. OFF, 


Investigate Ditto Payset, The Machineless 
Payroll System for Small Businesses, 
Write for Samples. 


DITTO, INC., 665 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Wlinois 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Operatic offspring: Claudia and Papa Pinza; Inge and Mama Manski 


News-Making Met 


For all the space and attention the 
Metropolitan Opera claimed for its opening 
night Nov. 10, the first week of the com- 
pany’s 1947-48 season in New York was, 
on the whole, distinctly uninspiring. By 
last week, however, the old Met was back 
in its stride, making news which was gen- 
eral, homey, and artistic. 

Met Movies: Beginning in December, 
the Met announced, it was going to start 
filming operas. To be done in 35-millimeter 
color and, of course, with sound, the 
movies will be made by. International 
Opera Films, Inc. After showings in art 
theaters, they will then be reduced to 16- 
millimeter size for exhibition in schools 
and clubs. Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” is the 
first opera scheduled, with “Aida” to fol- 
low. If these go over well, Gounod’s 
“Faust” and Bizet’s “Carmen” will be the 
next to be filmed. 

All in the Family: Last week might 
also have been called Family Week at 
the Metropolitan. On Tuesday night, in a 
special nonsubscription performance of 
“Carmen,” Ezio Pinza’s 22-year-old daugh- 
ter Claudia made her Met debut as Mi- 
caela. Her world-famous basso father was 
not in the cast (as he had been when she 
made her debut with the San Francisco 
Opera Co. in “Faust” this fall), but he 
was on hand to give her his praise and his 
own lucky St. Christopher medal. 

On the next night, Wednesday, another 
operatic child made her Met debut: Inge 
Manski, daughter of Dorothee Manski, 
former Metropolitan soprano. Now in her 
early 20s, Miss Manski appeared in the 
small part of Inez in “II Trovatore,” with 
mama on hand to see that she made up 
properly. 

Both Miss Pinza and Miss Manski are 





sopranos, and both did very well, consid- 
ering youth, debut nerves, and casting. 
Also in the family among this year’s new 
Met singers is Pia Tassinari, wife and 
teacher of the Italian tenor, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, who is scheduled to make her 
appearance later in the season. 

Dramatic Debut: By far the most ex- 
citing and artistic event of the Met’s sec- 
ond week was the debut of Cloe Elmo, 
Italian mezzo-soprano. Tackling the role 
of the gypsy Azucena in “II Trovatore,” 
Miss Elmo clearly showed that she was a 
great artist in the best grand-opera style. 
Triumphing over both shortness and 
plumpness,.she made Azucena the domi- 
nating dramatic figure which Verdi saw 
but which most singers forget. As singer 
and as actress, she swept audience, or- 
chestra, and cast before her. 

But for the collapse of the United States 
Opera Co. last Jan- 
uary, Miss Elmo 
might have made 
her American debut 
in Chicago and not 
in New York. After 
that company fold- 
ed, however, she au- 
ditioned for the 
Met on her way 
home to Italy. The 
rest is Metropolitan 
Opera history. 

Every New York 
critical hat was thrown high. Most force- 
ful was Virgil Thomson of The New York 
Herald Tribune. “She is neither a ‘iooty 
alto nor one of your mealy-mouthed mez- 
zos,” he wrote with characteristic blunt- 
ness. “She sings frankly and_ brilliantly 
at all ranges . . . She does not gulp or 
weep or croon or force. She merely pro- 
jects a brilliant or dramatic passage with 
such intensity and such accurace that the 
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One call 
may solve a 


YOUR NEW-PLANT HEADACHES 











NEW PLANTFINDER— FREE... 
Describes immediately available 
properties —lists others soon to 
be made available — indexed, 
cross-indexed for your conven- 
ience. Write for free copy— 
to the address listed below, on 
your company letterhead, please. 


x 


One telephone call to our nearest 
Regional Office may well get the 
wheels turning in your new or branch 
plant months quicker. 

Right now—today—hundreds of 
sound, well-built, modern manufac- 
turing plants and other production 
facilities are available for immediate 
purchase or lease. General manufac- 
turing plants, chemical processing 
facilities, buildings adaptable to tex- 
tile requirements—in big cities and 
small towns—north, south, east or 
west. The chances are excellent that 
among these you may find precisely 
what you are looking for, or some 





MANY FINE, READY-BUILT PROPERTIES 
AVAILABLE NOW...PHONE TODAY 


property that can be easily and eco- 
nomically adapted to fit your needs, 
Already, hundreds of industrial 
executives and proprietors of smaller 
businesses have solved their plant 
relocation and expansion problems 
by acquiring Government -owned 
properties—and at favorable com- 
petitive costs. Why don’t you take 
advantage of this practical way to 
save yourself time, worry and money ? 
Our nearest Regional Office can 
tell you what properties are avail- 
able now, advise you how to bid on 
them, provide you with descriptive 
literature and other information. 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


ROOM 307 — 425 SECOND STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 25, D. C. = 





Regional Offices: Atlanta © Birmingham ¢ Boston © Charlotie © Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland © Denver 
Detroit © Grand Prairie, Texas © Helena ¢ Houst @ Jacksonville @ Kansas City, Missouri @ Little Rock 
Los Angeles © Louisville ¢ Minneapolis ¢ Nashville © New Orleans ¢ New York © Omaha ¢ Philadelphia 
Portland © Richmond ¢ St. Lovis © Salt Lake City © San Antonio ¢ San Francisco © Seattle © Spokane © Tulsa 























F YOU are,looking for the ideal Sou- 
I thern location, look first to North 
Carolina—the South’s Number 1 State. 

A state of many Main Streets, North 
Carolina has no huge, congested cities. 
It is a well balanced state of prosperous 
towns and medium size cities, rich agri- 
cultural and forest areas. Total popu- 
lation 3,602,000. 

Main Street, North Carolina offers 
you a great reservoir of easily trained, 
intelligent, friendly and willing work- 
ers, who have an inherent belief in the 
American tradition of fair play. 

Here you will find a mild climate per- 
mitting uninterrupted, year ’round pro- 
duction, as well as savings in construc- 
tion costs. Here you will find a friendly 
people, anxious to help all fair-minded 


business enterprise succeed. And this 


AIN STRE 


North Carolina 
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friendly spirit extends throughout gov- 
ernmental units. 

There is plenty of room for expan- 
sion.Ideal from the standpoint of health, 
recreation and better living conditions. 

Close by are raw materials for many 
different lines of industry. Electric 
power is available at reasonable rates, 
An abundance of good water for indus- 
trial uses. Excellent transportation 
facilities by rail, highway, inland water- 
way and ocean port, with short hauls 
to rich, consuming markets. 

Investigate the profit possibilities 
offered by Main Street, North Caro- 
lina. A trained industrial staff will help 
you to find your best location. Write 
Commerce and Industry Division, 3866 
Dept. of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 








INDUSTRY PROSPERS IN 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE SOUTH’S NUMBER 1 STATE 
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impact, both musical and dramatic, shocks 
one’s whole being into wideawakeness 
. . . Let us hope Miss Elmo stays around 
for a long time.” 


Selling British — 


London Records’ invasion of the United 
States would be important even if James 
C. Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, had not ordained 
that all recording in this country would 
be discontinued as of Dec. 31 (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 27) . For if the seven records and one 
album in the first release are any measure 
of things to come, the London label would 
be interesting solely on the basis of com- 
petition. The artists are challenging and 
the engineering and surface superb. 

But, in view of the Petrillo ukase, the 
records’ arrival on the American market 
last week was doubly significant. With the 
American recording industry committed 
to the artists and repertoire which could 
be put on wax before the end of the year, 
London Records was in a stronger posi- 
tion than that which would normally be 
the lot of any foreign Johnny-come-lately. 
If a song hit should develop unexpectedly, 
the English firm would be as close to it as 
the other end of a transatlantic telephone. 
It claims it could record, press, and ship 
a new Tin Pan Alley, Broadway, or movie 
hit to this country in three weeks. 

For faster production and an _ under- 
standable desire to accumulate American 
dollars, London Records—along with its 
parent company, English Decca—is now 
completing a new plant near Southampton. 
This factory, built near the seaport for 
obvious reasons, will have a yearly ca- 
pacity of 12,500,000 10-inch and 6,000,- 
000 12-inch records. The annual output of 
another plant in the south of London is es- 
timated at 20,000,000 10-inch and 3,000,- 
000 12-inch disks. In the United States the 
Blue Label series will sell for 75 cents plus 
tax; the Red Label, for $1 plus tax. 

Songs and Singers: London’s first 
batch of releases in this country contain 
some undeniable hits. Besides an album by 
Camarata titled “Rumbalero,” there are 
sides sung and played by Gracie Fields, 
Ambrose, a new male singer named Denny 
Dennis, Beryl Davis, the English singer 
now being built up by Victor, Vera Lynn, 
and Anne Shelton. In “How Lucky You 
Are” Miss Lynn demonstrates how her in- 
timate styling and personalized delivery 
won for her in the empire the’ wartime 
name of “Sweetheart of the Forces” 
(NEWSWEEK, June 16). 

But the most effective of all is Anne 
Shelton, a BBC favorite. She sings in a 
variety of styles: “Lover Man” is torchy: 
“Down at the Old Bull and Bush” is 
rhythmic and rollicking, and “Eli, Eli’ is 
stirring. On this evidence, it won’t ve 
long before Miss Shelton is a disk-jockey 
and juke-box hit. 
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that GLOW wiz GOOD CHEER 


"US Whiskey, 
. 4/5 quart, ey 


When remembering friends, give 



















them something theyll remember— 

something you'd like to receive yourself 
—give them these attractively packaged 
fine whiskies.... You have your choice 
of Kentucky Tavern, Glenmore, or Old 
Thompson—three traditionally famous 
whiskies. Your dealer has these four 
outstanding gift packages now. 


LENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


COPYRIGHT 1947. G. 0. CO. 
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CLENMORE, THE HOUSE WITH THE HOLIDAY SPIRIT 

















United States Lines’ 
World Trade Routes 


“To help KEEP America 


prosperous and strong” 


That's the Number One Job of this 
Great New United States Lines Fleet 





e Are you fully aware of our country’s acute 
need for an adequate Merchant Marine .. . of 
how much our prosperity, protection—even 
world peace—depend upon our sea strength? 








Ships must transport our factory and farm 
exports ... must bring to us products which 
we lack and need. With our own American ships 
we are best insurcd against any interruption 
in this vital two-way trade. 

You see here 40 modern, fast, company- 
owned United States Lines cargo ships. Each 
requires a trained crew of American seamen. 
Behind this fleet stands a world-wide shore 
organization of experienced American shipping 
men. All of these assets are invaluable to our 
nation’s future prosperity and strength, 

We can continue to have a strong American 
Merchant Marine only if the American people 
want it... insist upon it... give it their whole- 
hearted support. 
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The Beautiful “AMERICA 
Our country’s largest, fastest, finest. passenger liner. 
Sailings to Europe approximately every three 
weeks. See your ‘Travel Agent for complete details. 







© The Company's famous ‘Blue Eagle” house- 
flag flies from the masts of more than a 
hundred ships, including company-owned, 
chartered and vessels operated for the Mari- 
time Commission. 


UNITED States LINES 


United States Lines Company, One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Offices in Principal American Cities and World Centers of Trade 
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LC.S. students: In the store... 


World’s Schoolhouse 


In Scranton, Pa., they like to tell the 
story of the local man who was touring 
Europe. Somewhere in a remote area of 
England he encountered a native in the 
village pub. As they warmed to each other, 
the Scrantonian casually mentioned the 
name of his town, Whereupon the Eng- 


lishman exclaimed: “Oh? You know that’s 
where my school is!” 


The Scrantonian was puzzled until the 
other man explained: He was taking a 
course in automotive construction and up- 
keep at the International Correspondence 
Schools. 

Few people at I.C.S. doubt the tale. The 
recital, for that matter, is offered in a 
dozen versions, all of which strengthen 
rather than detract from the popular 
Scranton conviction that I.C.S., currently 
engaged in teaching 150,000 men and 
women in the United States and Canada 
and some 60,000 students in every other 
nation except possibly Russia, is justified 
in calling itself the “world’s schoolhouse.” 

Last week, in further justification of this 
claim, Rufus T. Strohm, dean of faculty, 
could) note an extraordinary postwar 
achievement. After 56 years of continuous 
operation, L.C.S. was doing the biggest 
educational job in its history. It was carry- 
ing on with its vast individual instruction 
by mail. More importantly, as an increas- 
ingly vital factor in education, it was of- 
fering its Cooperative School Plan, under 
which local school boards were providing 
vocational training facilities for some 17,- 
000 adults studying in groups under a 
locally appointed counselor. 
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... over the desk... 


Today, 400 of those courses on 2,000 
subjects are available, at prices ranging 
from $81.25 to $250, to students within 
the United States. Pupils in foreign coun- 
tries have a choice of 165 courses, and 
texts for them can be had in both English 
and Spanish. While the foreign students 
may return their lessons to L.C.S. centers 
in such cities as London, Bombay, Madrid, 
Buenos Aires, Sydney, and Cape Town, 


most of the “homework” pours into the 


two vast Scranton buildings, each as large 
as a city block. There a faculty of 500 


currently corrects a record 4,000 examina- 
tions a day, spending on each about 35 
minutes for grading and writing a personal 
letter of counsel to the student. 

Since its founding LCS. has spent 
$6,000,000 on preparing its instruction ma- 
terial. Printed by LC.S.’s own printing 
plant, the texts, incidentally, are written 
by outside experts, but are simplified by 
L.C.S. editors and illustrators. 

Ambition Personified: Unlike the 
pupils of most educational institutions, 
LC.S. students are not easily classified. 
Some are very young; some, very old. (A 
few years ago the school had a 93-year-old 
pupil.) Among the 5,324,579 enrolled since 
1891, when I.C.S. opened, there have been 
prairie housewives who learned dressmak- 
ing, suburbanites who picked up the know- 
how of pigeon-raising or the fundamentals 
of plumbing, seamen who sought good 
land jobs, 

Today ICS. tries to picture its average 
ambitious student: Twenty-seven years 
old, he is a male, married, and a father. He 
is employed and eager to get ahead. He is 
an individual course-taker or he has hit 
upon I.C.S. advancement as an employe of 
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... at the work bench 


one of 2,700 companies, or of some 300 
railroads, which offer their workers classes 
based on I.CS. courses. He doesn’t try to 
cheat because he would only cheat himself. 
He studies in any free time at his disposal 
—lunch hour, after dinner, holidays, on 
outings, and on his way to and from work. 
About 85 per cent of his numbers are tak- 
ing courses in fields in which they are cur- 
rently employed. 


Those who know little or nothing about 


LCS. are usually surprised at mention 
of some of the school’s notable alumni: 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines; Guy Vaughan, presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright; John C, Garand, 
inventor of the Garand rifle. 

Correspondents Invited: Oddly, 
L.C.S. was a by-product. Just 61 years ago, 
Thomas J. Foster, editor of a small Shen- 
andoah, Pa., newspaper became upset 
about the number of accidents in the 
state’s mines. It seemed to him a relatively 
simple matter to put before the owners 
and workers some elementary facts about 
engineering, gases, and safety. So he 
started a question-and-answer column in 
his paper, with the idea of helping miners 
who wished to become foremen and super- 
intendents. 

The reaction was immediate. Questions 
deluged Foster. The volume so encouraged 
him that in 1891 he organized the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools with head- 
quarters at Scranton. Within nine years 
Foster had 251,310 students. 

Ultimately, Foster overreached himself 
and I.CS., moving into noneducational 
fields, was in danger of collapsing. In 
1916 Scranton businessmen, concerned 
about the organization’s fate, brought in 
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A Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskey a 


Rare Blended Whiskey 86 Proof. 621/2% Grain Neutral Spirits. ©1947, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 









World’s Foremost 


J-"GRADO SPRINGS From the Han dso the : 
Sat 





Center of rich, rapidly expanding Western| | 
market, with fast transportation facilities to| ¢ 
all parts of America: Immediate supply of 
friendly skilled labor. Abundant raw materi- 
als. Low production costs. Debt-free city, low 
taxes, low cost fuel, power, light. Abundant 
pure, soft water. Good sites available. 310 sun- 
shiny days a year! 30 new industries in 30 
months, Mail coupon now and learn why it 
will pay you to locate your plant or-branch| § 
in Colorado Springs. 


Colorado Optinga 
end MANITOU SPRINGS 
at the toot of FAKES PEAK 
Colerado Springs Chamber of Commerce 


222 Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Please send me 24-page illustrated booklet: “Fit Your 
Plant Where You and Your Workmen Keep Fit.” 


Name. 
Address 
AMERIc 'S FINEST YEAR ‘ROUND CL"? VE 





Write for Ecchlet N2 © TAVANNES WA! Co bh 
Frf "eh vel N.Y. 20 © In Montreal: Mc '' F 
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Ralph Emerson Weeks, a largely self-edu- 
cated man who had come to the Pennsy!- 
vania city in 1895 as a bookkeeper. Weeks 
rescued I.C.S. from bankruptcy and ob- 
livion, and still heads the schools. 

I.C.S. has never prodded its correspond- 
ents; the length of a course depends on the 
student’s ability and the time he can de- 
vote to it. However, I.C.S. staff members 
like to tell the yarn about the student who 
suddenly and unaccountably was plunged 
into silence. Several months later Scranton 
heard from him: He had been tried and 
convicted in Tennessee of operating an 
illegal still. During the trial the still was 
brought into court. Judge, jury, and spec- 
tators, he wrote I.C.S., were unanimous 
in the opinion that it was the finest piece 
of coppersmithing ever seen in Tennessee. 
“IT owe it all to the LCS. sheet-metal 
course,” he concluded. 


Off Again, Red. Again 


On Oct. 16, 1943, the 21-year-old Young 
Communist League dissolved itself. With- 
in a day, many of its members in New 
York had turned up in a new organization, 
American Youth for Democracy. The new 
group, which welcomed non-Communist 
members, obtained charters on campuses 
around the country—although many col- 
lege presidents warned students of its Red 
tentacles. 

AYD units petitioned New York’s four 
municipal colleges for charters. Faculty- 
student committees at Queens, Hunter, 
and City Colleges granted permission, but 
Brooklyn refused. Last April, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
branded the AYD as a Communist-front 
organization which has 16,194 members 
in 60 colleges in fourteen states. Backed 
by a faculty majority, the Queens student 
council then voted to revoke the AYD 
charter. But, in a flurry of controversy, 
student officers who promised to bring 
back AYD were voted into office. 

In May, Henry E. Schultz proposed to 
the city’s Board of Higher Education an 
amendment which would ban from mu- 
nicipal campuses groups “with any pro- 
gram to subvert by force or fraud the 
government or Constitution . . . or to 
propagate government by dictatorship.” 
Schultz, a board member, hoped to settle 
the AYD feud for keeps. 

On Nov. 19, the Schultz amendment 
came up for a vote. After four hours in 
closed session at Hunter College, the vote 
was announced: The amendment had been 
defeated 10-6. However, the board passed 
by 14-2 a resolution condemning Com- 
munism and recognizing the AYD as “a 
Communist-front organization.” 

Finally, the problem of how to deal 
with the group was dumped back into the 
laps of the colleges, which were urged to 
“exercise increased vigilance.” As_ the 
merry-go-round started again, Queens stu- 
dents prepared to seek a new AYD charter. 
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That's the idea, Mr. Claus! Newsweek is the one gift that will 


please them all... all year! 


Friends, relatives and associates—everyone is eager for news— 
and who tells the news better than Newsweek? A gift subscription to Newsweek 
assures fifty-two weeks of entertaining and enlightening reading on | 


everything from politics to sports, business to movies! 


And it's so easy to give Newsweek—and to avoid the crush and rush! 


Mail your Christmas order on the subscription card inserted in this issue. 


Special Christmas Rate only $4.25 a year 
($6.50 after Dec. 31st) 


Newsweek, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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Diddlebock Special 


Don’t ask this department why “The 
Sin of Harold Diddlebock” was changed 
to “Mad Wednesday.” The title didn’t 
make much sense in the first place, but it 
sounded interesting. So “Mad Wednes- 
day” it is, which was considered an im- 
provement, although it makes even less 
sense than the first title. On the other 
hand, the film does bring Harold Lloyd 
back to the screen, both as he is now and 
as he was a quarter of a century ago. 

As writer-producer-director, Preston 
Sturges begins with a silent reel of Lloyd’s 
“The Freshman” (1923), and the dis- 
couraging thing is that this antiquated 
clowning is better than what comes after 
with benefit of sound and second guessing. 


The point is that the great football hero— | 





Lloyd, no less—applies to an admiring 
alumnus, Raymond Walburn, and gets a 
job in his advertising agency. He also stalls 
around for some twenty years, gets fired 
with severance pay and a gold watch, and 
works up the courage to give an engage- 
ment ring to a certain Miss Otis (Frances 
Ramsden) . 

It is only fair to report that the middle- 
aging Diddlebock has been in love with all 
of Miss Otis’s older sisters—six by actual 
count—but this one takes. So at this point 
our diffident hero takes his first alcoholic 
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drink (a Diddlebock Special, so the bar- 
tender says) , under the impression that it 
is something like ginger ale laced with 
root beer. Obviously misinformed, and 
showing it, Diddlebock gets involved with 
a race-track tout called Wormy (Jimmy 
Conlin), invests his bankroll, and does 
well enough to buy a bankrupt circus. 

This is the old Lloyd, nagged by nipping 
lions on window ledges and dangling some 
30 stories above the nearest sidewalk. It’s 
all familiar stuff, and good to see again, 
but somehow it doesn’t seem the same. 
Perhaps time and sound tracks have made 
the difference. In any case, you'll have to 
go back to “The Freshman” to cash in on 
this comedy at its best. (Map WepNEspay. 
United Artists and California Pictures 
Corp. Preston Sturges, producer-writer- 
director.) 


Italy on Democracy 


The fact that “To Live in Peace” was a 
prizewinner at the recent Brussels, Lo- 
carno, and Arachon Film Festivals is of 
only academic interest to the average 
American moviegoer. Of real interest is 
that with this production postwar Italy 
once again sends us a superior and stirring 
drama that will appeal to anyone who 
doesn’t demand horses, dogs, and modified 
sex as part of his film diet. 

Starring Aldo Fabrizi (the heroic priest 





“Mad Wednesday” or “The Sin of Harold Diddlebock,” it’s still Harold Lloyd 


of “Open City”), “To Live in Peace” is 
the story of a complacent Italian village 
somewhat perfunctorily occupied by the 
Nazis. The villagers come to grips with 
the war that has almost by-passed them 
only after refuge is sought in their town 
by two American war prisoners—one a 
white war correspondent and the other a 
Negro soldier. 

While the melodrama of the Americans’ 
survival is exciting in itself, the film is un- 
usual in its unself-conscious democracy. 
The characterizations, as one might ex- 
pect, are unaffected and recognizable as 
real people. Fabrizi is particularly good 
as the Italian who befriends the _ be- 
leaguered Americans. Almost as good are 
the two American actors, Gar Moore, who 
plays the correspondent, and John Kitz- 
miller (formerly a captain in the engineers 
attached to the 696th Port Company at 
Leghorn) , who makes his screen debut as 
a Harlem boy a long way from home. (To 
Live 1N Peace. Times Film Corp. Carlo 
Ponti, producer. Luigi Zampa, director.) 


Bob Hope in Barovia 


The chances are that Paramount’s next 
Bob Hope movie (aside from the peren- 
nial “The Road to ---” series) will be 
called “Hope Springs Eternal.” At the mo- 
ment, however, the title is “Where There’s 
Life,” and where there’s life, Hope isn’t 
improbable. He is also as funny as usual. 

Hardly a man now alive in Barovia will 
forget that day when King Hubertus II, 
making a public address, is shot by a 
member of the dreaded underground 
movement, the Mordia. Fortunately, the 
incapacitated king remembers that he was 
once in America and married a secretary 
in the Barovian Embassy. This union re- 
sulted in a son who is not only a slaphappy 
disk jockey but also Bob Hope. 

After this Graustarkian start Hope is 
kidnapped, shot at by the sinister Mor- 
dians, and finally rescued by a Barovian 
general who turns out to be Signe Hasso, 
which is all to the good. The minor com- 
plications include the reluctant heir ap- 
parent’s engagement to a local girl (Vera 
Marshe), who is strongly entrenched in a 
favorable position because her brothers 
include Officer William Bendix and half a 
dozen other members of the New York 


_ police force. And there is the moment 


when Hope learns he must spend the night 
with the lady general, who pooh-poohs his 
embarrassment: during the war she fought, 
ate, and lived with 10,000 men. 

None of this is really great stuff, but 
Hope has fun with it and so will you. 
Incidentally, Miss Hasso is a GI’s dream 
of a general, particularly when she loses 
her uniform at the wrong time and sur- 
renders her Barovian medals when the heir 
apparent turns out to be just another 
American in the first place. (WHERE 
Tuere’s Lire. Paramount. Paul Jones, 
producer. Sidney Lanfield, director.) 
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“Gee, Daddy. 
they had a private car 
just for us ladies’’ 


That’s right, young lady. There is a combination Touralux- 
coach with 8 berth sections and 24 reserved coach seats 
exclusively for women and children on The Milwaukee 
Road’s O_tymp1an Hiawatua. 

The tastefully decorated Touralux sleeping cars have 





individually lighted and air conditioned berths. Yet berth 
cost ard fare on a round trip between Chicago and Seattle 
is about $37 less than in standard sleepers. 

You can ride in comfortable, reclining chair coaches like 
the one pictured below, at left, for less than 2c a mile... 
round trip between Chicago and Seattle only $76.20 plus tax. 

Also your choice of de luxe Pullman accommodations. 

Railroad tickets are the ideal Christmas gift. Prepaid 
tickets may be arranged through your local railroad agent, 
or write: F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


wt / f. OLYMPIAN ! 


Daily service between 
CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE 
TWIN CITIES « MILES CITY 
BUTTE + SPOKANE 
SEATTLE « TACOMA 
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Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 

St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad 












Left —Reclining chairs 
| co with foam rubber, 
ootrests, fluorescent light- 
ing, big luggage racks and 
spacious lounge rooms are 
features of coaches on the 
OtyMpPIAN HIAWATHA. 









Right—This view of the 
women’s Touralux car 
shows the comfortable 
daytime seats. Lower 
berths are higher, wider 
and longer than before and 
there is a charming lounge. 














THE LIBRARY OF CHICAGO’S UNION LEAGUE CLUB. PHOTOGRAPH BY NICKOLAS MURAY. 
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Sculptor of the Great 


Arranging an exhibition is one of the 
things 64-year-old Jo Davidson finds hard- 
est. A sculptor who has portrayed practi- 
cally all the great of his time cannot easily 
keep foes apart—even when, as now at 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters in uptown Manhattan, he is showing 
180-odd busts, 80 of them newly arrived 
from Paris, which for much of his working 
life has been his home and studio. A retro- 
spective of 40 indefatigable years, this is 
the biggest show Davidson has ever held. 
“Or anybody else,” he adds. “I think they 
thought I was dead.” 

Uncannily lifelike. the busts are set up 
in groups. Eight Spanish Loyalists crowd 
around a hard-bitten Spanish refugee. Op- 
posite is a conclave of South American 
Presidents, as of 1941, the year Davidson 
went down there as a good-will emissary. 
It makes him chuckle to think that, of the 
lot, only one (Morinigo of Paraguay) is 
still in power. 

In the gallery of literary great, all the 
lions are there: André Gide, who just won 
the Nobel Prize (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 24), 
Havelock Ellis, Anatole France, Carl Sand- 
burg, Gertrude Stein, James Joyce, Luigi 
Pirandello, Aldous Huxley, Joseph Conrad, 
Hugh Walpole. D. H. Lawrence’ was 
sculpted only five days before he died in 
1930—“he got a kick out of it, a sort of 
sense of continuity.” Davidson grouped 
five heads “because they were friends”: 
James Barrie, Frank Swinnerton, H.G. 
Wells, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy. 
His wry Sinclair Lewis stands alone. 

Men of War: In their human side- 
lights, these heads write footnotes to his- 
tory. There are the brassy, nearly for- 
gotten military heroes of the first world 
war and the men who made its peace. And 
present, too, for another war generation 
are Gen. Charles de Gaulle and the late 
Ernie Pyle. 

Admittedly a celebrity hunter, Jo Da- 
vidson has done society portraits in his 
time—at $10,000 a throw. Beautiful dead- 
pans like Mrs. Harrison Williams are ani- 
mated by polychrome baked into the 
terracotta — Davidson’s secret formula. 
Gandhi and John D. Rockefeller Sr., the 
latter about twice life size and caricatured 
in all his toothlessness, are also given the 
color treatment and look weirdly alive. 

Twirling the red button which an- 
nounces his recent promotion from cheva- 
lier to commander of the Legion of Honor, 
the bearded, pudgy, irrepressible sculptor 
asks the visitor, with obvious relish: “Did 
you meet them all?” 


Tapestries of France 


“The most notable art loan ever to come 
to this country” can be measured in terms 
of more than an acre. Insured for a token 
$4,000,000 (on the principle that no 
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Jo Davidson at work: The subject is the late Ernie Pyle 


money could replace it), the French tapes- 
try exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York fills all 24 upstairs 
galleries of the north wing. 

“We offer you, in this long poem, the 
happiest picture a people has ever given 
of its own life,” writes Georges Salles, di- 
rector of the Museums of France. Except 
for the earliest Apocalypse hangings (which 
translate literally Revelation’s seven- 
headed beasts, bottomless pits, and me- 
teorological conditions) , this statement is 
amply borne out. 

From fifteenth-century Arras, then en- 
joying a boom which made its name sy- 
nonymous with woven hangings, began the 
development of their full decorative possi- 
bilities. But it took the ateliers of the 
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Lady taking a bath... tapestry on display 








‘Loire at about the year 1500 to hit on the 


irresistible formula: the millefleurs (liter- 
ally, thousand-flower) backgrounds which 
have proved a rich field for botanists and 
romanticists. The climax of this group at 
the Met is the room lined with the “Lady 
With the Unicorn” tapestries, a hedonistic 
series of allegories of the senses. High- 
fashion as a Vogue cover, escorted by a 
mugging lion and a unicorn (the period’s 
emblem of chastity), the blond lady in 
turn tastes, smells, fondles, looks pretty, 
and makes music. Here, as in the majority 
of millefleurs tapestries, an assortment of 
small animals does its best to steal the 
show, clearly appealing to the weavers 
quite as much as to our latter-day Disneys. 

The development of painting spelled the 
death of tapestry because, in 
trying to imitate its new sub- 
tleties, the designers of tapes- 
try eventually dissipated their 
own vigor. But is was a long, 
grandiose descent, escorted by 
generals, chargers, panoplies, 
processions, and, toward the 
last, the grotesques of chinoi- 
serie. 

Nevertheless, the New York 
show ends on a positive note. 
During the war modern French 
painters undertook to inject 
new life into the old formula. 
Taking the Gallic cock, the 
rising sun, and other symbols 
of rebirth as his motives, the 
painter Lurcat signaled hope 
to this country. Others took it 
up—Matisse, Saint-Saéns, 
Perrot, and le Doux—with 
good results. Their first Amer- 
ican appearance proves that 
the weaving urge still runs 
strong in the French blood. 
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Along the Oregon Trail: A familiar scene of the Parkman era 


Parkman’s. Wanderings 


The past year has seen a resurgence of 
interest in the American past. In their 
quiet and scholarly way, the historians 
have been burrowing into fresh explora- 
tions. Books such as “Ordeal of the 
Union,” Allan Nevins’s magnificent study 
of the years between the Mexican and 


Civil Wars, have 
found wide audi- 
ences. 

But few books 


written from the li- 
brary shelves are as 
interesting and ex- 
citing as Mason 
Wade’s two-volume 
edition of the pri- 
vate journals and 
working notes that 
Francis Parkman 
began 106 years ago 
when, as a Harvard 
freshman, he made the first of the many 
journeys that were an integral part of his 
vast historical research. 

Van Wyck Brooks once called Parkman 
“the climax and the crown” of the Boston 
school of historians—Jared Sparks, John 
Gorham Palfrey, George Bancroft, W. H. 
Prescott, J. L. Motley, Henry Adams— 
who flourished in the nineteenth century. 
As great a writer as he was digger after 
hidden facts, Parkman wrote histories that 
have essentially withstood the process of 
time because he wrote from on-the-scene 
observation in a style that is as vivid and 
colorful today as it was nearly a century 
ago. Only Henry Adams will forever oc- 
cupy a higher position in the hierarchy of 
American historians. 

The Journals, themselves beautifully 
conceived and written, are the basic ma- 
terial from which Parkman wrought his 
great works: “The Oregon Trail,” “France 
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and England in North America,” and 
“History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac.” In 
them he tells in the language that came 
to him on the spot (and language, inci- 
dentally, that is often on a par with the 
magnificent writing in his printed _his- 
tories), about the hazardous journeys he 
underwent for firsthand knowledge. 

Explorer of the West: These jour- 
neys took him first through New England, 
then a much wilder region than it is today, 
although present-day explorers of the 
Mount Washington and Katahdin regions 
can still see the country very much as 
Parkman saw it. Later he penetrated into 
Canada and as far west as the Great Lakes. 

In all these wayfarings, Parkman knew 
the Indians, the pioneers, the trappers, and 
the mountain men of the frontier West. 
Ill as a result of his early wanderings in 
the wilderness, he sought rest in an eight- 
month tour of Europe. It did not restore 
his health. But illness did not keep him 
from undertaking his greatest adventure— 
covering, almost inch by inch, the Oregon 
and the Santa Fé Trails. 

During these journeys he kept an almost 
daily record of what he had seen. Later, 
when, his health ruined, he was more the 
scholar than the adventurer, he wandered 
again. But this time his trail was through 
the archives of London and Paris. In some 
ways the notes he kept in this period are 
more interesting than those he made dur- 
ing his sweatier days. Like Henry James’s 
recently published notebooks, they are a 
record of a mind at work, a mind that was 
as creative as Melville’s or Whitman’s. 

Until the end Parkman’s notebooks were 
always at his side. With the journals, they 
were the source of his books, and as such 
make fascinating reading whether one is 
familiar with “The Oregon Trail” and his 
other histories, or whether one’s knowl- 
edge of Parkman comes only from Wade’s 
fine biography, “Francis Parkman: Heroic 
Historian,” which was published in 1942. 


Wade found these notebooks in the attic 
of Parkman’s old home in Boston when he 
was working on the biography. He mace 
wide use of them in that effort. He has 
now edited them with full and informative 
notes. (THe JouRNALS OF FRANCIS Parx- 
MAN. Edited by Mason Wade. Two vol- 
umes. Harper. $10.) 


Miss West on Traitors 


“The Meaning of Treason” is Rebecca 
West’s first book of importance and sig- 
nificance to appear in seven years, or since 
the publication of her notable study of the 
Balkans, “Black Lamb and Grey Falcon.” 
That tremendously moving book explored 
the essential tragedy of Europe, employing 
as symbols of the disaster which had over- 
taken the Serbs the grey falcon of an an- 
cient Serbian folk tale and the black lamb 
which was offered as a sacrifice in a pagan 
rite on St. George’s Eve that Miss West 
attended near the Greek border. Her use 
of these symbols—the lamb for the Ser- 
bian people, the falcon for the invaders— 
made this one of the most unusual histories 
of our time. 

Miss West’s latest book does not meas- 
ure up in style or content to “Black Lamb 
and Grey Falcon.” It is a study of the 
high crime of treason and is based upon 
her journalistic coverage of the trials of 
those British traitors convicted and hanged 
after the second world war. Miss West’s 
original reports on the trials of William 
Joyce (Lord Haw Haw), John Amery, 
and Norman Baillie-Stewart were first 
written for The New Yorker. These she 


has now expanded and rewritten, 

An able reporter, Miss West makes an 
interesting book about these fantastic crea- 
tures, but she wraps it about with a woolen 


muffler of words that many readers will 
find exceedingly annoying. 


When she is sitting in the courtroom, 


describing and explaining what is going 
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on before her eyes, Miss West is at her 
best. She has a striking way of making 
these strange, unhappy men come to life. 
Their looks, their accents, their shufflings 
and evasions, even the twitching of their 
nerves, do not evade the keen, observant 
eyes of Miss West, reporter. She digs be- 
neath the surface and goes behind the rec- 
ord, until the reader knows everything 
there is to know about the traitors, their 
families, their associates, and those they 
called from obscurity to be witnesses in 
their behalf. 

It is when Miss West forgets she is a 
reporter and becomes a philosopher that 
the muffler of words becomes oppressive. 
Her animadversions on fidelity and justice 
and patriotism are hard going. Miss West 
loves the flow of words, as some people 
like the sound of their voices, too much 
for her always to make her meanings clear. 
(Tue Meanine oF Treason. By Rebecca 
West. 307 pages. Viking. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


Tue American Ittap. By Otto Eisen- 
schiml and Ralph Newman. 720 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $5. Eisenschiml, author of 
“Why Was Lincoln Murdered?” and “In 
the Shadow of Lincoln’s Death,” and New- 
man, Civil War expert, retell the story of 
that great conflict as it was first told by 
eyewitnesses of the battle action and their 
contemporaries. From the fall of Fort 
Sumter to the surrender at Appomattox, 
their volume is crammed with illuminating 
accounts of events and the emotions ac- 
companying them, skillfully excerpted from 
official papers and letters, and from the 
diaries of farmers, merchants, and South- 


ern women, privates, seamen, and generals, 
Whatever their other failings, the Ameri- 
cans who set down words on paper 86 years 
ago seemed to know what they wished to 
say and generally said it well. 

PoteMKIN. By George Soloveytchik. 346 
pages. Norton. $3.50. An able biography 
of an able man who not only achieved 
distinction as a_ soldier, administrator, 
diplomat, builder, and colonist, but who 
topped his indefatigable studies in theology 
by becoming one of the better known and 
more successful lovers of Catherine the 
Great of Russia. 

Great Mornine. By Sir Osbert Sitwell. 
360 pages. Little, Brown. $4. The third 
volume in the autobiography of one of 
England’s best prose stylists, poets, and 
satirists, and a worthy successor to “Left 
Hand, Right Hand!” and “The Scarlet 
Tree.” 

Rep Wine First. By Nedra Tyre. 208 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. An effec- 
tive series of stories about men and women 
on relief; Written in the form of auto- 
biographical sketches as told to the relief 
worker, each depicts a differing facet of 
their troubled lives. Well done in the 
felicitous manner of a writer who knows 
the subject well and feels it deeply. 
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He'll appreciate 


Surprising him with something 
he has always wanted but has 
postponed buying is the smart way to @ 
man’s heart. BATES RELAKS are easy 
on and off...no leaning, no lurching, 
no lacing... ideal for casual wear, 
indoors or out. Their invisible added 
width across the ball of the foot 
assures old-shoe comfort at 
every step. Style illustrated $9.95. 


Made in Webster, 
Massachusetts since 1885 
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A Dark Horse of Another Color 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE announced candidacy of Earl 

Warren for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination materially alters the 
whole prenomination picture. If any- 
one, after carefully examining what the 
taciturn governor of California said, ex- 
pects this to be just another favorite- 
son candidacy, he has an imperfect 
notion of Californians in general and of 
Warren’s supporters in particular. The 
effects of Warren’s decision 
will shake the plans of every 
other candidate. 

What has happened is the 
product of many months of 
discussion and deliberation. 

Perhaps it is Warren’s Scan- 

dinavian ancestry that has 

made him slow in reaching a 

decision but sure in his ex- 

pression of purpose. The cere- 

monies which attended his 
announcement, we may be sure, were 
meticulously planned. 

In announcing his candidacy for the 
support of his home state, he said he 
would not “seek delegates in other 
states.” This is not to be interpreted 
as a prohibition of Warren movements 
generated within other states. The Cali- 
fornia state chairman said that if other 
Western states form Warren delega- 
tions “we will not discourage it.” 

This gives the green light to an idea 
freely discussed in the West this sum- 
mer to pool the forces of several Far 
Western states behind Warren. In Ore- 
gon, Washington, Nevada, Utah, Idaho 
and possibly Montana, political leaders 
may find it convenient to resolve dif- 
ferences among themselves and in their 
states by getting behind a Western 
candidate. Thus, Warren may arrive 
at Philadelphia with well over a hun- 
dred delegates and be third or fourth 
on the first ballot. 


ONE of the other candidates is hos- 
tile to him, and he might later be 
a general rallying point after a number 
of inconclusive ballots. Those who dis- 
miss Warren on the ground that he is 
not well known in the East will have an 
answer when “California casts 53 votes 
for Earl Warren” on the first ballot in 
Philadelphia. Nor will any available 
bushel be sufficient to hide the light of 
these 53 Californians in the months be- 
fore then. 
The effect of Warren’s candidacy will 
be felt with special force by Stassen and 


Dewey. There has been no expectation 
by Taft supporters of delegate strength 
from the Far West, although Taft made 
friends there on his September trip. 

Stassen’s supporters have had high 
hopes for support on the Coast, al- 
though he has not planned to enter 
the California primary against Warren. 
That would be suicidal. But his friends 
in California have hoped to have sev- 

eral members of the Cali- 

fornia delegation who favor 

Stassen as a second choice. 

Now the word from Cali- 

fornia is that those who will 

be selected for the delegation 

will be for Warren straight 

through, without any consid- 

eration of alternative choices. 

There can be no doubt 

that Warren’s decision will 

increase the difficulty of 

Dewey’s position. Warren and his fol- 

lowers want it known that there is no 

thought of the Vice Presidency in their 

minds. They actually resent talk of a 
Dewey-Warren ticket. 

A further fact is that Dewey in the 
past has been strong with Republicans 
in the Coast states. Only recently, a 
poll by The Oregonian in Multnomah 
County showed Dewey as the decided 
favorite among regular Republicans. He 
also has strong supporters in the State 
of Washington. Warren as a candidate 
may threaten that support. 


N the other hand, the widespread 
talk that Dewey is “slipping” may 
overreach itself. Suppose, for example, 
it should be the deliberate strategy of 
Dewey to retain a noncommittal atti- 
tude toward the nomination and let the 
delegations of the various states scatter 
among many candidates. And then sup- 
pose Taft emerges as the leading candi- 
date, delegate-wise, by early spring. 
That would end “stop Dewey” move- 
ments and put Dewey second or third 
or fourth on the first ballot. Mean- 
while, the greatest Dewey asset is his 
strength in the polls, where he still 
gathers many more votes than the 
others. In that case, it might be Dewey 
who would come from behind in a dead- 
lock. I do not say that this is Dewey’s 
strategy, but it makes some sense. 
Predicting the Republican nomina- 
tion to an increasing degree becomes a 
matter for only fearless and foolish 
forecasters. 
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HBar Box—Molded by 
ate Tool Engineering 
th Gate, California. 


You can use Lustron to make products 


...or to make them sell, too! 


Today, many alert merchandising 
manufacturers put Lustron to selling via 
beautiful, appealing packages for their 
products... for premiums, for displays, 
for package components, and accessory 


or optional attachment kits. 


You see here, three typical outstand- 
ing selling jobs by Lustron in the indus- 
trial field. Instead of tying a muslin 
bag full of accessories on to the order 
...0r putting tools into a dull looking 


box... these smart manufacturers pre- 


Hole Cutter Box— 
Molded by The 
Houston Corpora- 
tion, West Los An- 
geles, California, 


sent them in cleverly designed, fitted 


boxes molded of Lustron. 


The small extra costs of these attrac- 
tive kits are more than paid for by the 
lasting satisfaction and impression of 


good value the buyer receives. 
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Auger Bit Box—Moldex 

by aaRBee Plastic 

Company, LosAnge 
California. 


1 Rainbow choice of colors... clear 
to opaque 


2 Lustrous finishes 

3 Light weight 

4 Low cost 

5 High dimensional stability 

6 Resistance to acids, alkalies, water 


7 Freedom from taste or odor 


Adaptability to fastest mass pro- 
duction 


If you would like to know more about how 
Lustron can serve you as a star salesman, 
address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 


Montreal. Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








